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debate over free enterprise and social control could be laid end to 

end they would reach from the Red Square in Moscow across Eu- 
rope to Hyde Park in London, thence to Union Square and Wall 
- Street, New York, and to Washington, with spurs extending into prac- 
tically every capital in the world. The adjectives would reach from the 
nether depths to the evening star. Many of them will be too hot to be 
carried by polite journals. Some will be the symbols of bitter political 
controversies and the slogans of violent civil conflicts. 

The discussion of freedom will not be permitted to remain in the 
abstract. One side will emphasize the political and business freedom 
of the individual. The other will stress concrete objectives — freedom 
of association to achieve social power, freedom to maintain a family 
on a decent standard of living during periods of unemployment. Some 
will urge the maintenance of the traditional freedoms of the ballot, 
the press and assembly. Others will have lost interest in the political 
freedoms and will retort bitterly, “You can’t eat the Bill of Rights.” 

Especially in the democracies will it be imperative to prove that 
“freedom” as the key word actually represents basic social values and 
the most generally accepted social purpose. There is a widespread as- 
sumption that where freedom prevails democracy is achieved, and that 
where democracy is established freedom is safe. But this is not the end 
of the struggle for freedom. When military victory has overcome the 
most obvious, ruthless and avowed enemies of freedom, only a begin- 
ning has been made. In the process of winning military victory over 
the enemy, some aspects of domestic freedom have been relinquished 
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temporarily in order to achieve national efficiency. At least some of 
these must be re-established. ‘Then there are the perennial subtle and 
insidious threats to democracy from within the social structure. And 
beneath them all, the problems of human nature! After long years of 
war, involving the constant focusing of attention on the obvious ex- 
ternal threats, there will be the inevitable tendency to overlook or 
neglect these underlying factors. 

The churches will be called upon to continue the battle for the in- 
stitutional aspects of democracy. But they must do more: They must 
help the people to understand the prerequisites of democracy and then 
must help to provide those prerequisites. For the forms of democracy 
and the institutions of freedom are not enough. 

Democracy requires a high measure of discipline and social responsi- 
bility on the part of its citizens. When sovereign control rests with the 
people, the people must be capable of making sound choices and de- 
cisions. Moreover, they must acknowledge and accept the responsibili- 
ties involved. That is to say, voluntarism is essential to democracy. 
Measures essential to the general welfare must be supported by volun- 
tary contribution and assistance. The duties inherent in voluntarism 
go hand in hand with the rights and privileges of democracy. Other- 
wise, liberty degenerates to license. 

We believe in democracy. But we must be concerned not so much 
with maintaining the democratic system as an end in itself as we are in 
achieving the values which we believe the democratic system serves. 
We hold that human character is better developed under the volun- 
tarism of a free democracy than under the kind of duress that prevails 
in an autocracy or a totalitarian state. For the only morally significant 
behavior is that which is voluntary and chosen; and voluntary be- 
havior has a wider field of development in a democracy. 

Consequently, when democracy declines voluntarism declines: and 
when voluntarism declines democracy deteriorates toward irresponsi- 
bility and disorder. But the modern state is so complex and its citizens 
so interdependent economically that it cannot long survive disorder. 
So the people accept, if they do not seek, imposed discipline and order 
in ever widening areas of life, and democracy is gone. 


I 


So much for the thesis in general. Now observe what has been hap- 
pening to voluntarism in America during recent years. Similar de- 
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velopments might be noted to a greater or less extent in every demo- 
cratic nation. 

The high degree of specialization and division of labor found in the 
modern business and industrial system relieves a large portion of our 
population from the necessity of voluntary initiative, and deprives 
them of personal creative satisfaction in the process of earning a liveli- 
hood. Add to this the mechanization of urban life, and we have a daily 
routine which lacks many of the circumstances which in an earlier pe- 
riod were conducive to voluntary initiative. 

The mass nature of modern society — expressed in rapid communi- 
cation and travel and in economic interdependence — tends to cen- 
tralization; and that enlarges the scope of government responsibility, 
no matter what party is in power. ‘This is especially true under the exi- 
gencies of an emergency, as, for example, in the economic depression 
and widespread unemployment of the 1930’s and notably in war. 

Thus it is obvious that impersonal historical factors account in large 
part for a decline in voluntarism. To attribute sole or even primary re- 
sponsibility for this decline to a deliberate antidemocratic effort on the 
part of a few individuals or to a political party is to neglect history. 

This is not to say that there are not antidemocratic leaders and po- 
litical movements or that there are not bureaucrats who for the sake of 
power seek to enlarge the role of government when they can control 
it. It is, however, to say that there are historical causes which have re- 
quired government to play a larger role and that those same causes con- 
tribute to the undermining of traditional voluntarism and therefore 
constitute new problems for democracy. 

Centralization tends to ‘‘regimentation.”’ The word smacks of arbi- 
trary and cynical exercise of authority. It may, however, be regarded 
objectively as a necessary means of achieving order when voluntary co- 
operation fails to produce it. Rationing is an example. In the case of 
food, hoarding set in at the beginning of the war. Our citizenship 
proved not to be socially responsible. Unequal distribution and profit- 
eering resulted. The people soon asked for rationing. Or, in the case of 
transportation, from the beginning of the war until recently the gov- 
ernment has repeatedly requested voluntary curtailment of travel on 
the railroads. There was no general compliance. The resulting situa- 
tion was familiar to every one who stood for hours on a crowded car 
or saw service men on furlough spending sleepless nights. ‘There was 
no alternative but to impose regulation. Now some are complaining of 
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the infringement of their constitutional rights by an undemocratic 
bureaucratic government; but most of us welcome the intervention of 
the government, and any reasonable person will admit that some regu- 
lation was necessary. 

Regimentation is not merely a temporary war-time expedient. The 
trend was established earlier. Nor should it be identified with any one 
political party or administration. President Hoover’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends said in 1932: “The shifting of economic activi- 
ties has brought innumerable problems to the government. It has 
forced an expansion of governmental functions, creating problems of 
bureaucracy and inefficiency.” That was before the days of the New 
Deal. 

The threat to voluntarism, and therefore to democracy, lies not so 
much in the action of government as in the acceptance by the people of 
the assumption that government alone can meet the needs of social 
order and justice. It is this assumption that most insidiously threatens 
our whole voluntary system. 

There is currently a widespread demand in the United States for 
post-war conscription. One of the major arguments for it is that the 
youth of the nation need the discipline of the military system. Could 
there be a clearer evidence of the assumption that voluntarism has 
broken down, that the home, the church and the school can no longer 
be trusted to develop disciplined citizens? 


iW 


Historically speaking, the church was the mother of education and 
of the community welfare services — hospitals, relief agencies, orphan- 
ages, homes for the aged. Voluntary support provided most of the ef- 
forts in the community to make life better. Where there was a bearing 
of one another’s burdens it was an evidence of voluntary concern. To- 
day most of these services are provided and directed by the govern- 
ment, supported involuntarily by taxes. Even those services which are 
still provided by such citizens’ organizations as the Red Cross, the 
United Service Organizations and the Community Chest agencies re- 
ceive their support from campaigns which are so highly organized and 
socially coercive that their demands amount to semi-taxation. More- 
over, the habits and motives of our people have become so saturated 
with secular pragmatism that these public appeals are subtly suggestive 
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__ of self-interest: “You give to some one you know when you give to the 
U.S.O.” One of the results of this whole development is that the indi- 
_ vidual only infrequently makes a deliberate voluntary choice between 
using what he has for himself or his family and sharing it with some 
one else in need because he wants to be helpful. 

In the field of overseas relief and reconstruction the increase of gov- 
ernment function is notable, especially in comparison with the situa- 
tion during the last war and the years following it. This time the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, an agency 
of governments, is responsible for the over-all program. The field left 
to private agencies is narrow and uncertain. Political considerations 
have made it difficult for UNRRA to operate as an agency for humani- 
tarian assistance. In North Africa, for example, it was delayed in ren- 
dering assistance to political refugees because they are stateless persons 
and therefore of no immediate political consequence. In Greece, the 
staff of UNRRA was withdrawn during the conflict between British 
and Royalist forces and the ELAS forces. 

Another example of centralization and government control is seen in 
the organization for the clothing collection which was conducted in 
the United States in April of this year. UNRRA appealed to the Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies to gather 150 million pounds of clothing for 
overseas distribution. This Council of Voluntary Agencies is composed 
of representatives of the various private relief societies and other agen- 
cies having programs of foreign relief. ‘These voluntary agencies were 
asked to do the collecting; but when it came to the organizing of a com- 
mittee to direct the campaign it was decided that the President of the 
United States should appoint the chairman of the Commitee and that 
the chairman in turn should appoint the other members of the Com- 
mittee. The question was raised as to why the Council of Voluntary 
Agencies, which was asked to assume the primary responsibility, could 
not set up its own committee. The answer was that Mr. Henry Kaiser, 
whom the President intended to appoint, had been suggested by the 
Council of Voluntary Agencies and that since he was entirely accept- 
able to the Council there should be no objection to the President’s ap- 
pointing him. When the point was pressed further, the explanation 
given for the insistence upon presidential appointment was that the 
public relations value of such an appointment would be superior to 
that of an appointment by the private agencies. ‘The President ap- 
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pointed Mr. Kaiser and he in turn appointed the Committee. Its first 
meeting was held at the White House, at which time a complete pro- 
eram was presented by Mr. Kaiser. 

The National War Fund is presumably a group of voluntary agen- 
cies, but its chairman was appointed by the President of the United 
States; and no agency may participate in the Fund unless it is recom- 
mended to the Fund by the President’s War Relief Control Board. 

Let us admit that there are social gains in the government’s assump- 
tion of responsibility for social services. Under voluntarism there was 
often unwholesome arrogance and patronage on the part of the helper 
and destruction of wholesome pride on the part of the helped. How- 
ever, it may be questioned whether those abuses were more character- 
istic of voluntarism than the abuses of political exploitation and cold 
professionalism are characteristic of state service. It is the consequences 
for voluntarism and in turn for democracy of these recent develop- 
ments of the state’s activity which should give us concern. 

The narrowing of the area of voluntary community responsibility 
has moral consequences for the citizen quite apart from the quality of 
the services involved. For, as noted earlier, the only morally significant 
behavior is that which is voluntary and chosen. The paying of taxes is 
one way of fulfilling one’s responsibility to the community, but it is 
not adequately voluntary and chosen. There is, to be sure, an element 
of voluntarism in the democratic process by which the taxes are im- 
posed; for the citizen votes for the representative who in turn votes for 
the tax law. But the average citizen when he writes his income tax 
check thinks of his support of “the government.” His imagination sel- 
dom follows his dollars to specific projects. Moreover, the items in the 
tax-supported budget are often determined by political pressure or 
by considerations of social expedience rather than social justice, to say 
nothing of compassion. ‘The government agent who comes to the assist- 
ance of the “certain man who fell among thieves” and is lying by the 
roadside may indeed represent the taxpayer, but in that pattern of re- 
lationship the Good Samaritan acts by proxy several steps removed and 
without conscious participation. 


Ill 


Some means must be found for accenting voluntarism in appropriate 
and progressive ways if citizens are to have the moral character essential 
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to democracy. This is a basic problem of the days ahead. It is obviously 
a problem of concern to the churches. 

As the churches face this problem they should recognize the fact that 
they, along with other voluntary agencies, have been crowded into a 
narrower and narrower sector of function and responsibility in the 
community pattern. In the earlier history of the United States the 
church was a central, and in many ways dominating, factor in the 
whole life of the community. In that period the sky line of the typical 
American community was dominated by the towers and spires of the 
churches, pointing upward and suggesting a vertical reference to a 
Transcendent Power above the community. ‘The typical modern com- 
munity sky line, in contrast, is dominated by the bulky blunt buildings 
of trade and industry, with the churches dwarfed into relative insig- 
nificance in the shadows of the symbols of man’s secular achievements 
and preoccupation. 

‘This change is indicative of the diminishing sector of function and 
responsibility which is attributed to the church. In general, the com- 
munity has come to regard the church as an institution which admin- 
isters the sacraments to the minority who desire them, preaches on 
Sunday morning, provides religious instruction for its own children, 
and contains a women’s missionary society and a ladies’ aid society 
which sews and gives suppers to raise money for new carpets or for re- 
pairs to the property. 

As evidence in support of the contention that this is the function at- 
tributed to the church by the general community, we cite several in- » 
stances of government regulations applying to churches. Presumably 
the government offices reflect the prevailing estimate of the church by 
the American community. In the case of the rationing of fuel oil for 
churches, it was provided that oil should be available for heating the 
church for Sunday morning but not for the week-day program for 
adults, youth and children. The latter were not regarded as among 
normal and essential functions of the church. 

In the Office of Price Administration’s instructions to local ration- 
ing boards concerning the eligibility of ministers to supplementary 
mileage to meet religious needs, one finds the following definition: 
“Religious needs include visitation to the seriously ill or the adminis- 
tration of last rites. . . . Note particularly that mileage for making 
calls of a social, friendly or benevolent nature is not preferred.” Social 
workers were, however, granted mileage for their visitations. 
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Such experiences, multiplied in great variety, bring one to the con- 
clusion that when the average citizen thinks of the church he has a 
rather vague idea of an institution associated with baptism, marriage, 
death, preaching, worship, and catechism. Therefore he does not think 
of the church as an agency through which he serves the broad social in- 
terests of the community. This means that the church, which was for- 
merly the chief community agency for promoting many voluntary wel- 
fare and educational enterprises, has lost leadership in that area. _ 

To be sure, this is not wholly the case, especially in our simpler 
communities. Last summer the writer witnessed an example of com- 
munity service performed by the churches of a small town. ‘The men’s 
clubs of the Methodist and Presbyterian churches of Camptown, Penn- 
sylvania, were having a joint meeting. During the business section 
which preceded the evening’s program, the clubs planned two projects 
in the interest of the town. One was the building of a tennis court for 
which various members agreed to haul the surfacing material, provide 
backstop pipe and screen, perform the labor and purchase the net. ‘The 
other was a survey of the fire-fighting resources of the town and the 
making of plans for a more adequate protection. Both projects came 
before the church clubs as the most representative and responsible 
agencies of the community. 

One of the first steps for the church now to take is to reconsider its 
program and to re-emphasize to its members the responsibilities of 
their Christian vocation in their community relations. It must help to 
provide ways by which its members may project Christian convictions 
and impulses into community life through voluntary associations. 


IV 


‘The church has its own unique contribution to voluntarism. Its doc- 
trine of man is conducive to the enhancement of the individual’s worth 
and dignity and consequently of his rights and duties in society. The 
nature and pattern of association within the church are conducive to 
responsible community conduct. This covenant relationship is the 
cornerstone of the democratic system. The concept and teaching of 
Christian vocation are the greatest factors in the development of en- 
lightened social initiative. 

Look for a moment at the estimate of the contribution of Protestant- 
ism to democracy as made by some eminent historians and statesmen. 
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The French historian Taine, though holding no religious faith him- 
self, yet declared of Calvinists: 


‘These men are the true heroes of England. They founded England, in spite 
of the corruption of the Stuarts, by the exercise of duty, by the practice of justice, 
by obstinate toil, by vindication of right, by resistance to oppression, by conquest 
of liberty, by the repression of vice. They founded Scotland; they founded the 
United States; at this day they are, by their descendants, founding Australia and 
colonizing the world. 


Charles A. Beard, is his History of the United States, says: 


A second agency which figures largely in the settlement of America was the 
religious brotherhood, or congregation, of men and women brought together in 
the bonds of a common religious faith. By one of the strange fortunes of history, 
this institution, founded in the early days of Christianity, proved to be a potent 
force in the origin arid growth of self-government in a land far away from Galilee. 


Each Calvinistic congregation, having largely an independent life 
of its own, and conducting its own affairs through officers of its own » 
election, constituted — as Fiske of Harvard, not ecclesiastically allied 
with Calvinism, affirms — ‘“‘one of the most effective schools that has 
ever existed for training men in local self-government.” 

Of this same factor Dr. Beard writes: “Local self-government in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical helped to train them for local self-government in 
matters political.” 

James Truslow Adams says: 


Almost from the beginning, the Congregational form of church had been 
adopted in Massachusetts. By this system each church was independent of all 
others, chose its own pastor, and was composed of only such persons as could 
satisfy the rest of the congregation of their regenerate state. They were bound 
together by a covenant, and this church group and the political organization of 
the town became the two cells from which the New England social organism 
was built up. 


It should be noted that the contribution of Protestantism to democ- 
racy, as defined by these authorities, is not an emphasis upon individ- 
ualism but rather upon the covenant relationship established in the 
Christian community and the disciplines and capacities which derive 
from the principles and the practice of the freely assumed covenant. 
The voluntarism cultivated by this relationship is to be clearly distin- 
guished from the self-assertive individualism which lies behind most 
of the current protest against regimentation. Such individualism is at 
least as inimical to democracy as is regimentation. 
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Even so cursory a review of the contribution of Protestantism to . 
democracy, notably in the development of voluntarism, requires one 
to observe that historically there has been no equivalent contribution 
to voluntarism and thus to democracy made by Roman Catholicism. In 
what countries where Roman Catholicism has been predominant has 
democracy thrived? Look at the political and social history of Hispanic 
America, Spain, Portugal and Italy for the answer. 


IV 


‘These issues are crucial today because discipline is essential, as has 
been said, to modern interdependent democracy. If discipline is not 
voluntary it must be imposed. If it is imposed, democracy soon disap-. 
pears because then the citizenship is incapacitated for the functions 
of democracy. ‘The responsibility of Protestantism to become more ag- 
gressive can therefore hardly be exaggerated. Protestantism must real- 
ize that it must not only produce “good” people but that it must also 
produce socially responsible people. Of course, these two tasks are not 
separated — they are one, as defined in the Great Commandment. 

A secular democracy is unsound. Only a Christian democracy is 
sound. ‘This is a fact which it is our responsibility to impress upon the 
people. John Middleton Murry in his book The Price of Leadership 
says: 


It is dangerous to generalize in abstract terms, above all in a world in which 
Christian forms and Christian essences are separated more completely perhaps 
than they have been before; but I believe that we make the nearest approach to 
the difficult truth if we say that the real issue in the world of Europe since 1914 
has been whether democracy would recognize itself, and be recognized, as a 
Christian thing. 


Unless Christian voluntarism is rehabilitated there is great danger 
that after the war we shall have a destructive struggle between compet- 
ing forces, the several groups in the community seeking to serve their 
own interests rather than submerging them in community interest. 
Neither “social control” nor “free enterprise” is the basic answer to the 
needs of modern democracy. The answer lies deeper; and it rests 
largely with the churches. 


THE REDEMPTION OF NATURE 
By PAUL TILLICH 


OOD Friday and Easter Sunday direct our thoughts toward 
the great drama of redemption, culminating in the pictures 
of the Cross and Resurrection. Who is redeemed? Some men 

alone or mankind, including all nations; or the world, everything that 
is created, including nature, the stars and the clouds, the winds and 
the oceans, the stones and the plants, the animals and our own bodies? 
‘The Bible speaks again and again of the salvation of the world, as it 
speaks of the creation of the world and the subjection of the world to 
anti-divine forces. And world means nature as well as man. 

So let us ask today: what does nature mean to us? What does it mean 
to itself? What does it mean in the great drama of creation and salva- 
tion? A threefold answer is contained in the words of the psalmist, the 
apostle, and the prophet: the psalmist sings of the glory of nature 
(Psalm 19:2—5); the apostle shows the tragedy of nature (Romans 8:19— 
22); and the prophet pronounces the salvation of nature. ‘The hymn of 
the psalmist praises the glory of God in the glory of nature; the letter 
of the apostle links the tragedy of nature to the tragedy of man; and the 
vision of the prophet sees the salvation of nature in the salvation of the 
world (Revelation 21:1; 22:1, 2). 


I 


So let us listen once more to the words of the psalmist about the glory 
of nature in their precise meaning. 


The heavens are telling the glory of God, 

And the firmament showeth the work of his hands. 
Day unto day poureth forth the story, 

Night unto night announces the knowledge. 
There is no speech, no language! 

Their voice cannot be heard! 

But their music goes out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 


The nineteenth Psalm points to an old belief held by the ancient world 
and expressed by poets and philosophers: the belief that the heavenly 
bodies, the sun and the moon and the stars, produce by their movement 
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a harmony of tones, sounding day and night from one end of the world 
to the other. These voices of the universe are not heard by human ears; 
they do not speak in human language. But they exist, and we can per- 
ceive them through the organs of our spirit. Shakespeare says: 


- There is not the smallest orb which thou beholdst, 
But in his motion like an angel sings... . . 
Such harmony is in immortal souls. . . . 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


The psalmist has heard it; he knows what the stars are sounding: the 
glory of the creation and its divine ground. 

Are we able to perceive the hidden voice of nature? Does nature 
speak to us? Does it speak to you? Or has nature become silent to us, si- 
lent to the men of our period? Some of you may say, Never in any period 
of history was nature so open to man as it is today. ‘The mysteries of the 
past have become the knowledge of children. ‘Through every scientific 
book, through every laboratory, through every machine, nature speaks 
to us. The technical use of nature is the revelation of its mystery. Na- 
ture’s voice has been heard by the scientific mind, and its answer is the 
conquest of nature. But is this all that nature says to us? 

I was sitting under a tree with a great biologist. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed, “I would like to know something about this tree!’’ He, of 
course, knew everything that science can tell about it. So I asked him 
what he meant. And he answered, “I want to know what this tree means 
for itself. I want to understand the life of this tree. It is so strange and so 
inapproachable to us.”” He was longing for a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the /:fe of nature. But such an understanding is possible only by 
communion between man and nature. Is such a communion between 
man and nature possible in our period of history? Is nature not com- 
pletely subjected to the will and wilfulness of man? This technical 
civilization, the pride of mankind, has brought about a tremendous 
devastation of original nature, of landscape, of animals, of plants. It has 
kept genuine nature in small reservations and occupied everything 
for domination and ruthless exploitation. 

And even worse: many of us have lost the ability to live with nature. 
We fill it with the noise of empty talk instead of listening to its many 
voices, and through them, to the voiceless music of the universe. We 
speed through nature separated by a machine from the soil, having 
glimpses of it, but never an intuition into its greatness or a feeling for 
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its power. Who is still able to penetrate, meditating and contemplating, 
the creative ground of nature? A Chinese emperor asked a famous 
painter to paint a rooster for him. The painter agreed, but asked for 
time. After a year the emperor reminded him of his promise. The 
painter replied that after a year of studying roosters he had just per- 
ceived the surface of their nature. After another year the artist asserted 
that he had just begun to penetrate the essence of this kind of life, and 
so. . . year by year. Finally, aften ten years of concentration on the na- 
ture of the rooster, he painted the picture, a work described as an in- 
exhaustible revelation of the divine ground of the universe in one small 
part of it, a rooster. And now compare this emperor’s wise patience and 
this painter’s saintly contemplation of an infinitely small expression of 
the divine life with our contemporaries, running by car to some fa- 
mous view, exclaiming “How beautiful!” and, as quickly, speeding 
away. May I confess to you that I often feel that this is a blasphemy of 
the glory of nature, and consequently, a blasphemy of the divine 
ground, the glory of which sounds through the glory of nature. 
Praising the glory of nature does not mean speaking of the beauty of 
nature alone and forgetting its overwhelming greatness and terrible 
power. Nature never manifests shallow beauty or cheap harmony. 
“The voice of the Lord is powerful,” sings the poet of the twenty-ninth 
Psalm, “the voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars . . . the voice of the 
Lord cleaveth with flames of fire, the voice of the Lord shaketh the 
wilderness . . . and strippeth the forests bare.” In the book of Job, we 
find a description of the terrible power of nature in the mythological 
symbols of Behemoth and Leviathan. And a great recent poet says: 


. . . For Beauty’s nothing 

but beginning of Terror we’re still just able to bear, 
and why we adore it so is because it serenely 
disdains to destroy us. Each single angel is terrible. 


The glory of nature is not shallow beauty. 


II 


And now let us listen once more to the words of the apostle about 
the tragedy of nature in their precise meaning. 


Even the creation waits with eager longing for the sons of God to be revealed. 
For creation was not rendered futile by its own choice, but by the will of him 
who thus made it subject, the hope being that creation as well as man would one 
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day be freed from its thraldom to decay and gain the glorious freedom of God’s 
children. To this day, we know, the entire creation sighs and throbs with 
Paillacas 


Nature is not only glorious; it is also tragic. It is subjected to the laws 
of finitude and destruction. It is suffering and sighing with us. Nobody 
who has ever listened to the sounds of nature with sympathy can forget 
their tragic melodies. The Greek word in Paul’s letter which we have 
translated as “‘creation”’ is especially used for the non-animated section 
of nature, as Paul is alluding to the words of God to Adam after the fall: 
“Cursed is the land for thy sake.” The sighing of the wind and the ever 
restless, futile breaking of the waves have often inspired poetic, melan- 
cholic verse about nature’s subjection to vanity. But the words of Paul 
cover also, and in a more direct way, the sphere of living things. ‘The 
melancholy of the leaves falling in autumn, the end of the jubilant life 
of spring and summer, the quiet death of innumerable beings in the 
cold air of the approaching winter — all this has grasped and always 
will grasp the hearts, not only of poets, but of every feeling man and 
woman. The song of transitoriness sounds through all the nations. 
Isaiah’s words, ““The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, because the 
breath of the Lord bloweth upon it,” describe the shortness of the lives 
of individuals and nations. But they could not have been written with- 
out a profound sympathy with the life of nature. There we have the 
other side of what Jesus says, when he praises the lilies of the field: 
“Even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.”’ In 
these two sayings about the flowers of the field we have both the glory 
and the tragedy of nature. 

Sympathy with the tragedy of nature is not a sentimental emotion, 
but it is rather a true feeling of the reality of nature. The philosopher is 
right who says: “A veil of sadness is spread over all nature, a deep inap- 
peasable melancholy over all life.’”’ (Schelling, Freedom, 79.) Accord- 
ing to him this is “manifest through the traces of suffering in the face 
of whole nature, especially in the faces of the animals.” (X, 266.) The 
doctrine of suffering as the character of all life, taught by the Buddha, 
has conquered large sections of mankind. But only he who is connected 
in the ground of his own being with the ground of nature is able to see 
into its tragedy. As our philosopher says, “The darkest and deepest 
ground in human nature is ‘Longing’ . . . is melancholy. This, mainly, 
creates the sympathy of man with nature. For in nature too the deepest 
ground is melancholy. Nature, also, mourns for a lost good.” (VII, 
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465.) Can we still understand the meaning of such half-poetic, half- 
philosophical words? Or have we too much isolated ourselves in human 
superiority, in intellectual arrogance, and in a domineering attitude 
toward nature? Have we become incapable of perceiving the tragic as 
well as the harmonious sounds of nature? 

What is the cause of the tragedy of nature? Who is responsible for 
the suffering of animals, for the ugliness of death and decay, for the uni- 
versal dread of death? Many years ago I was looking at the ocean with a 
well-known psychologist, and we saw innumerable small fish hurrying 
toward the beach. ‘They were persecuted by bigger ones, who, in turn, 
were chased by still bigger ones. There were aggression, flight, and 
anxiety. It was a perfect illustration of the old, often-used story of the 
big fish devouring the small ones, in nature as well as in history. The 
scholar who, in many discussions, had defended the harmonious struc- 
ture of reality, burst into tears, saying, ““Why are these beings created if 
they only exist in order to be swallowed by others?” In this moment, 
the tragedy of nature forced itself upon his optimistic mind, and he 
asked for the cause. 

Paul tries to penetrate the mystery of the question. And his surpris- 
ing answer is: nature is subjected to vanity by the curse that God had 
uttered over nature because of the fall of Adam. ‘The tragedy of nature 
is tied up with the tragedy of man, as the salvation of nature is depend- 
ent on the salvation of man. What does this mean? Mankind always has 
dreamed of a time when harmony and joy filled all nature and peace 
reigned between nature and man: paradise, the Golden Age. But man, 
by violating the divine law, has destroyed the harmony; and now there 
is enmity between man and nature, between nature and nature. In 
Paul’s melancholic words this old dream resounds. It is a dream, but it 
contains a profound truth: man and nature belong together in their 
created glory, in their tragedy, and in their salvation. As nature, repre- 
sented by the “Serpent,” leads man into temptation, so man, by his 
trespassing of the divine law, leads nature into tragedy. ‘This did not 
happen once upon a time, as the story books say; but at every time and 
within every space it happens, so long as there is time and space. So 
long as there are the old heaven and the old earth, man and nature will 
be subjected together to the law of vanity. Man — and this is an idea of 
many profound thinkers within and without Christianity — is deter- 
mined to fulfill the longing of nature. In so far as he has failed and still 
fails to come to his own fulfillment, he is unable to fulfill nature... 
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his own bodily being and nature around him. Therefore, Jesus is called 
the Son of Man, the man from above, the true man, in whom the forces 
of separation and tragedy are overcome, not only in mankind but also 
in the universe. For there is no salvation of man if there is no salvation 
of nature, because man is in nature and nature is in man. 


Iil 


So let us listen once more to the words of the prophet about the sal- 
vation of nature. 


Then I saw the new heaven and the new earth. For the first heaven and the- 
first earth had passed away; and the sea was no more. . . . Then he showed me 
the river of the water of life, bright as crystal . . . On both sides of the river grew 
the tree of life, bearing twelve kinds of fruit, each month having its own fruit; 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations. 


In powerful images, similar to those in many religions, the last book of 
the Bible describes the salvation of man and nature from the bondage 
of corruption: the city of God is built with the most precious materials 
of non-animated nature. The ocean, the symbol of formless chaos, is 
excluded. The river is not polluted by any rot. ‘The trees carry fruits 
without change and decay; the animals, together with the saints, adore 
the throne of glory. ‘The daemonic forces are thrown into nothingness. 
There is no suffering nor death. 

It needs no saying that this is not the description of a future state of 
our world. Like the Golden Age of the past, the Golden Age of the fu- 
ture is a symbol pointing to something mysterious within our present 
world — namely, the forces of salvation. And one thing is made very 
clear by the visions of the prophet: salvation means salvation of the 
world and not of human beings alone. Lions and sheep, infants and 
snakes, will lie together in peace, says Isaiah. Angels and stars, men 
and animals, adore the Child of the Christmas legend. The earth shakes 
when the Christ dies; and it shakes again when he is resurrected. The 
sun loses its light, when he closes his eyes; and it rises, when he rises 
from the tomb. The resurrection of the body — not an immortal soul — 
is the symbol of the victory over death. The bodiless spirit — and this 
is the meaning of all these images — is not the aim of creation; the pur- 
pose of salvation is not the abstract intellect or a natureless moral per- 
sonality. Do we not experience every day how people who are estranged 
from nature, from their own natural forces and from the nature around 
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them, become dry and uncreative in their mental life, hard and arro- 
gant in their moral attitude, suppressed and poisoned in their vitality? 
They certainly are not the images of salvation. As opposed to them, the 
theologian was right who said, “Corporeal being is the end of the ways 
of God.” | 

This was, and is, well known to the creative painters and sculptors. 
A great picture or statue is an anticipation of the new earth, a revela- 
tion of the mystery of nature. It is a piece of stone or plant transformed 
into a bearer of spiritual meaning. It is nature elevated above itself, 
showing its tragedy and, at the same time, its victory over its tragedy. 
The pictures of Jesus throughout the centuries of Christian art, the 
faces of the apostles and the saints, in color and in stone, portraits of the 
men in whom humanity discovered its power and dignity, the incom- 
parable expression of personality in the face of every individual, even 
the lowest, show that spirit becomes body, and that nature is not strange 
to personality. ‘The system of cells and functions, which we call “body,” 
is able to express the finest changes of our spiritual being. The artists 
often had an understanding of the eternal significance of nature, even 
when the theologians emphasized a bodiless spirituality, forgetting that 
the first thing by which Jesus proved his Messianic vocation was his 
power to heal bodily and mental sickness. 

Let me ask you a question: Are we still able to understand what a 
sacrament means? The more that we are estranged from nature, the 
less we can answer affirmatively. This is why, in our day, the sacraments 
have lost their significance for individuals and churches. For in sacra- 
ments nature participates in the process of salvation. Bread and wine, 
water and light, and all the great elements of nature, become the bear- 
ers of spiritual meaning and saving power. Natural and spiritual pow- 
ers are united — reunited — in the sacrament. ‘The word appeals to our 
intellect and may move our will. The sacrament, if its meaning is alive, 
grasps our unconscious as well as our conscious being. It grasps the crea- 
tive ground of our being. It is the symbol of nature and spirit, united in 
salvation. 

Therefore, have communion with nature! Become reconciled with 
nature after your estrangement from it. Listen to nature in quietness, 
and you will find its heart. It will sound of the glory of its divine 
ground; it will sigh with us in the bondage of tragedy; and it will speak 
of the indestructible hope of salvation. 
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A Prayer 


ALMIGHTY Gop, Creator of heaven and earth, ground of our being, 
aim of our life! We come before Thee, praising Thy infinite glory in 
the works of Thy creation, in every small piece of nature, in the move- 
ments of the sun and the stars, in every human face. Give us a quiet 
heart to perceive eternal things. And give us strength to resist the 
empty noises of the day. Give us eternity in the midst of time! 

We bring before Thee all the creatures with which we are connected 
and which are Thy creatures, as we ourselves are. We bring before 
Thee nature, which toils with us in the bondage of corruption. We 
bring before Thee all living beings which struggle and die, which suf- 
fer and sigh with us. We bring before Thee all mankind in the extreme 
tragedy of these years, especially those whom we know, whom we love, 
with whom we are connected in spite of separation and uncertainty. 
We pray for those who are prisoners, or wounded, or dying in all na- 
tions. We pray for the future of thzs nation and of all nations, for a new 
mankind. 

Give us, oh God, Saviour, an experience of the power of salvation, 
which is manifest in Jesus, the Son of Man. Let us conquer in this power 
our weakness and despair, our restlessness and the cleavage in our 
souls. Let us overcome in this power our aggressiveness and our indif- 
ference, our wrong self-love and our wrong self-hate. Give us the cour- 
age to look at ourselves as we are; and give us the love to look at others 
as they might become. 

Unite what is separated and what is enclosed in itself, reunite all crea- 
tures, man with nature, man with man, nation with nation, and every- 
thing that is, with Thee, the ground of our being and the aim of our 
lives, Creator of heaven and earth, almighty God. Amen. 


ELIOT’S “THE FAMILY REUNION” AS 
CHRISTIAN PROPHECY 


By ROY W. BATTENHOUSE 


HEN The Family Reunion appeared in 1939, the reviewer 
: ," in The New York Times declared it “the finest verse play 
since the Elizabethans.’’* Another reviewer, the poet Louis 
MacNeice, praised its technical excellence and declared it ‘‘a better 
play than Murder in the Cathedral.” Of significance to the theologi- 
cally-minded should have been the fact that reviews appeared under ° 
such headings as “Original Sin,” “The Saving Eumenides,” and 
“Orestes in England.’* Here was a new play on a theme as ancient as 
Aeschylus — though set in contemporary England — and handled in 
such way as to supplement the Greek’s vision by insights drawn from 
Hebrew tradition. 

Eliot’s treatment of old matters is always remarkable for its fresh- 
ness. No poet of our time has shown himself so alert in the exploration 
of original meanings, or so sensitive to the delicate ambiguity of words. 
His intention is anything but antiquarian. If he recalls the bones of the 
past, he does so with the imagination of an Ezekiel, summoning ancient 
skeletons to a resurrected life in new flesh. Already in The Waste Land 
(1922), which is coming to be rated the greatest single poem of our cen- 
tury, critics such as Cleanth Brooks remarked the poet’s skill in “renew- 
ing and vitalizing symbols which have been crusted over with a dis- 
torting familiarity.”’* Eliot, indeed, has his own special method for ac- 
complishing this: it is to show the underlying dissimilarity of appar- 
ently similar things, or conversely to reveal an underlying similarity in 
things superficially dissimilar. he technique borrows, no doubt, from 
St. Augustine and other masters of paradox, but Eliot has sharpened it 
and given it new dimensions. The result, at first, is confusion; but clar- 
ity emerges when the reader learns through his confusion to read not 
names but the reality under the name. Meanings are thus refreshed 
and language refurbished. 

Eliot is anxious for such revitalization, because he sees himself as a 
would-be Christian poet in an age in which Christian terminology is a 
mass of clichés. Can these clichés be rehabilitated? Can the Christian 
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Faith — that great system of belief which the poet feels to be “true” not 
as mere matter of words but as matter of experience — be recovered 
from the discard into which modern living has relegated it? Eliot be- 
lieves it can. To those inhabitants of our wasteland who will listen he 
is concerned to whisper the secret of Ezekiel that “these bones can 
live!” But such discovery, he knows, must be preceded by sharp use of 
the sword of discrimination, by prophet-like emphasis on the note of 
judgment and self-examination. That is why Eliot’s poetry is so “criti- 
cal,” so judicious, so introspective. Moreover, his usual method is to 
proceed, like a latter-day John the Baptist, as if the most desert spots of 
our civilization were the very ones most worth surveying in order to 
start building from rock-bottom a highway-of-God. Accordingly, there 
is an austerity in his speech, a continence in his use of language, which 
is not to be mistaken for Puritan aloofness or fastidious snobbery, but 
which denominates, instead, the poet of the leathern girdle whose loins 
are girded with truth. 

The Family Reunion shows us Eliot at work on a prophetic theme, 
weaving it subtly into a casual story, yet developing all the while for 
the alert reader a kind of parable for our times. In staging such a play 
Eliot makes constant use of the method which, we have noted, is char- 
acteristically his. Key words in the drama are made to reveal manifold 
possibilities of meaning, teasingly complex. There is the story’s title, 
for example. Is it, or is it not, a misnomer? The plot concerns the as- 
sembling of the members of a family of English gentry. It is a reunion, 
then. But no, it isn’t exactly; for two of the boys have accidents which 
prevent their arriving at the reunion. Still, since they send messages by 
phone and wire, are they not present in spirit, and is not the reunion, 
therefore, essentially achieved? Ah, but wait a minute: if we are to talk 
of reunion in a spiritual sense, the two delayed boys are not coming to 
a reunion, since they do not need to be reunited, having never in any 
real sense been estranged from other members of the family; or, to ex- 
plore another tack, how can they ever be reunited to Harry, whose ex- 
periences have separated them from him in a way they cannot under- 
stand; or, thirdly, how will the mere assembling of the brothers do any- 
thing to break down the essential loneliness and separateness of each? 
The truth is they are brothers, and yet not brothers! A family; and yet 
not a family, but a House Divided! ‘The various readings of “brother,” 
“reunion,” and “family” fairly slither thus with a latent self-contra- 
dictoriness. A shift in vision, and Harry-even finds himself inquiring 
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who his mother is, for “mother” has an altered meaning from the new 
vantage point. 

From where do the new meanings arise? Never from the mere word 
itself, but from the mind’s sudden glimpse of a new context of relation- 
ships hidden under the cover of the old word. Whenever such a glimpse 
is granted, irony results. Incongruous things become congruous; and 
the congruous, incongruous. And all this rises on the base of a primary 
level of simple irony available to even the unenlightened spectator. 
Thus, at the story’s mere surface level, there is an amusing contradic- 
tion to the “reunion” theme in the fact that Harry, for whom the whole 
affair was chiefly planned, openly breaks with his family and departs 
the house shortly after he has arrived. Yet at a deeper level this irony 
will dissolve, if we have vision, into a more fascinating one: the scandal 
of Harry’s departure is discovered to be the only real reunion of which 
the play can boast, for it signifies Harry’s reconciliation with his own 
past, and his return to the accepting of family responsibility. A whole 
series of little ironies results. Harry is compelled to leave his mother, 
Amy, because he loves her, to depart the house because he wants to save 
it, and to shirk the burden of the family’s affairs because in another 
sense he has already assumed the burden of the family’s affairs. 


Everything is true in a different sense, 

A sense that would have seemed meaningless before. 
. . . And in the end 

That is the completion which at the beginning 
Would have seemed the ruin. 


To understand how Eliot achieves an effect so provocative to the im- 
agination, it is necessary to explore the dimensions of his canvas. Hori- 
zontally this canvas stretches from man’s most primitive past to his 
most civilized present. Vertically it reaches from time to eternity, and 
from the natural to the supernatural. The scope is thus considerable. 
Let us see how the artist utilizes it in the telling of his story. And let us 
direct our attention, first, to the horizontal dimensions. 


I 


When a playwright links ancient Greece with modern England, cer- 
tain arresting incongruities are bound to appear. A cosy English coun- 
try house is discovered to be haunted by Eumenides, and the conversa- 
tion of today’s drawing room is punctuated every now and then by 
speech set in the antique forms of chorus or soliloquy. ‘The modern 
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reader, if he accepts the presence of the ghosts, does so because their 
strangeness fascinates — or because, after awhile, they are discovered to 
stand for certain feelings of guilt which even modern man cannot 
quite exorcise from the range of his own experience. As for the several 
styles of speech, what resolves their disparateness is the poet's constant 
employment of the conversational idiom. The versification, as Louis 
MacNeice observes, is ‘elastic enough to be incantatory at one mo- 
ment and to represent the banalities of conversation at another.” An- 
tique forms are yoked with modern matter, while the poetry sounds out 
notes both mysterious and familiar in a counterpoint arrangement. 

An example of how certain plain words of everyday speech are made 
by Eliot to achieve the sonorous eloquence of Greek oracle can be seen 
in the following lines from one of the play’s choruses: 


Why do we all behave as if the door might suddenly open, the curtains be drawn, 

The cellar make some dreadful disclosure, the roof disappear, 

And we should cease to be sure of what is real or unreal? 

Hold tight, hold tight, we must insist that the world is what we have always taken 
it to be. 


On the other hand, the poet will sometimes deliberately debase the 
“mighty line” of English blank-verse in order to accommodate to the 
banality of modern speech, with its utter dearth of emotion and its total 
absence of any heightening of attitude. Thus in the following lines 
there is only a weak skeleton of the five-beat pattern to uphold the 
rhythm of poetry against a total sprawl into prose: 


. 


Nevertheless, Amy, there’s something in Violet’s suggestion. 
Why not ring up Warburton, and ask him to join us? 
He’s an old friend of the family, it’s perfectly natural 
That he should be asked. He looked after all the boys 
When they were children. I’l] have a word with him. 


Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable than the skill with which the 
poet sets new flesh to old bone, weaving word and sound in dialectical 
combinations. With rural imagery he will join urban tones; with 
primitive emotion a sophisticated meditativeness. When he invokes 
classical echoes he still manages to retain the conversational idiom as 
an anchor in present experience. 

But there is a wedding of the ancient with the modern not only in 
Eliot’s use of forms and techniques, but also in the plot or action, which 
according to Aristotle is the soul of any play. By reviving the venerable 
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story of Orestes, Eliot joins hands with Aeschylus. The most persistent 
of human problems — man’s search for freedom from fear — receives 
from the twentieth-century playwright an altogether up-to-date study. 
‘The new treatment, to be sure, is a “streamlined” version of the Ores- 
teia. ‘The essential action of the long Greek trilogy is compacted by 
Eliot into a slim text of two parts, three scenes each. The older play’s 
plot-lines are telescoped; and (what is much more important) its per- 
spective is totally revised. Yet the essential elements in the primitive 
story reappear: the motifs of homecoming, murder, a haunted house, a 
fugitive conscience, and the eventual rehabilitation of the protagonist. 
The cast of characters, as in Aeschylus, is made up of the nation’s 
landed nobility. ‘The progress of their interactions in Eliot’s abbrevi- 
ated account we must now review. 

The Family Reunion, like its Greek counterpart, opens with an ex- 
pected homecoming. Harry, a modern Agamemnon-Orestes, is return- 
ing after an absence of eight years. When he arrives at the family house, 
he finds it inhabited by ghosts. At many times in his world travels he has 
sensed their pursuing presence; here they confront him openly. “Look 
there!’’ he exclaims as he enters the house, “‘Can’t you see them? You 
don’t see them, but I see them, / And they see me.” The words dupli- 
cate, almost without alteration, those at the end of The Libation Bear- 
ers in the Oresteia of Aeschylus. The fault for which the Eumenides 
pursue Harry is his complicity in the death of his wife — a “murder” 
in wish at least, if not in deed. It does not ease Harry’s situation to dis- 
cover that his own father had wished to murder his mother. The dis- 
position to murder, quite evidently, is an ancestral trait, and Harry’s _ 
involvement is but his natural inheritance from the family’s cursed 
past. How is he to free himself? He receives counsel at this juncture 
from his mother’s sister Agatha, whose role is evidently the counter- 
part of that assigned by Aeschylus to Apollo. Agatha is Harry’s spir- 
itual “mother,” and he is her protégé. She persuades him to stop flee- 
ing and, instead, to face the Furies in an open trial — not, as in Aeschy- 
lus, under the eye of Athena and a jury of the Areopagus — but “‘under 
the judicial sun of the final eye.” The result for Eliot’s hero, as for the 
Greek Orestes, is nothing less than the experience of salvation. ‘To 
use Eliot’s words, ““The chain breaks / . . . the awful evacuation / 
Cleanses.” ‘“This is the first time,’ says the protagonist, “‘that I have 
been free / From the ring of ghosts with joined hands.” 

In this brief synopsis of the action I have been at pains to stress the 
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parallelism of the ancient and the modern story. It has not been easy, 
and I have not yet told all the story. The difficulty of paralleling the 
two accounts arises from a penchant of Eliot’s we have already noted, 
his love of paradox. Surface similarity is attended by subsurface dis- 
similarity; and, conversely, apparent departures from the Aeschylean 
account are discovered to be, in an ironic sense, not departures at all. 
For example, the fact that Harry, unlike Orestes, does not kill his 
mother would seem to mark a fundamental difference; yet Harry’s 
wish-to-murder as regards his wife is morally equivalent. Furthermore, 
at the end of the story, he does take his mother’s life, in a sense, by giv- 
ing the stab of cruel rejection to her dearest wish (compare Orin’s 
“killing” of his mother in the O’Neill version). Another seeming di- 
vergence: Orestes’ father was killed by his mother; Harry’s father was 
not. But here again external divergence is accompanied by an interior 
equivalence. Harry’s father, we are told, was psychologically overpow- 
ered by his wife, who proceeded then to take his place and cast him off 
to die. There is therefore an aptness in the line twice-repeated in the 
play: “Everything is true in a different sense.” 

The secret of all Eliot’s little divergences from Aeschylus in matters 
of plot-detail lies in the fact that they reduce, ina last analysis, toa slight 
difference in the standpoint from which the two dramatists write. 
While imitating Aeschylus’ patterns, Eliot has seen them in a different 
light. In borrowing the Greek’s problem, he has redefined its terms. 
“What we have written,” says Agatha, who serves as the author’s 
mouthpiece, “‘is not the story of detection / Of crime and punishment, 
but of sin and expiation.” Thus the whole action is on another plane. 
By a simple shift of levels Eliot has freed himself from the Greek’s 
world and assumed, by implication, a Christian one. When the story is 
told from this vantage point what matters in the play’s action is not 
deeds but intentions, not the quieting of the hero’s conscience but the 
conversion of his will, not his trial but his purgation. And whereas 
Aeschylus pretends to bring us in the end a final “solution” of the 
knotty issues of human misery, Eliot concludes more modestly with a 
mere ‘‘resolution”’ on the part of his protagonist. The story, he thus im- 
plies, will go on beyond the limits of the present stage. In some stage to 
come, some world of the future, who knows but what the drama, of 
which we have seen but a part, may fulfil its action and accomplish at 
last a “‘family reunion’? 

How radically diverse Eliot’s drama is from its Greek counterpart 
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can be appreciated, therefore, only by a close attention to the way in 
which the two plays end. With Aeschylus the final authority in human 
affairs is the State, presided over ideally by the Goddess of Wisdom. 
The Greek playwright believed that arbitration, and the reign of per- 
fect law, would remove all cause of human tragedy. Let man but bring 
his troubles to a supreme court! When Athena has given her verdict, 
the Furies will desist. Overcome by Justice and quieted by Suasion, 
they will withdraw. The ancestral curse on the House will be taken 
away. “O Pallas, O Saviour of my house!” exclaims Orestes, “I was 
bereft of a fatherland, and it is thou who hast given me a home therein 
again.’ He returns to normal life a free man. Not so Eliot’s protagonist 
— at least, not in the same sense. For Eliot is an author who holds that 
the obscurities of “humanism” need to be cleared up by the superior 
vision of a Christian point of view. Humanism and supernatural reli- 
gion are in a sense discontinuous, even perhaps enemies of each other 
(Eliot here follows Hulme). The Aeschylean drama needs to be recast 
in its more ultimate dimensions. The story’s whole problem must reach 
toward a different sort of solution. Harry’s release comes, therefore, by 
an internal, not an external, decision; and it involves a clearing not so 
much of his name as of his mind and understanding. Instead of a mere 
halting of the ministers of justice, there begins an active and ardent re- 
verse pursuit of them. The blight on the House can be removed only as 
pilgrimage replaces flight: 
So the knot be unknotted 
The crossed be uncrossed 


The crooked be made straight 
And the curse ended. 


To Harry’s uncomprehending mother, searching for words to ex- 
plain what has happened, it seems that “Harry is going away—to be- 
come a missionary.’ Uncle Charles, equally obtuse, exclaims, “A mis- 
sionary! That’s never happened in our family.” True enough, it hasn't. 
Yet ironically that is exactly what needs to happen if the family is ever 
to enjoy family reunion. For a mysterious curse (the working power of 
sin) has reduced the family to a mere assemblage of disparate individu- 
als, who “‘stand here like guilty conspirators, waiting for some revela- 
tion.” Brought together not by a purposive love but by “a horrid amity 
of misfortune,” they “huddle together” asking in chorus: “Why should 
we be implicated, brought in and brought together?” It is the old mys- 
tery of Original Sin. There is a wound-up tension of fear which only 
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some “new turn” of events can release: a community guilt calling for 
expiation. Harry at last breaks this spell by becoming their goat-sent- 
into-the-wilderness, their missionary to the realms of the dark un- 
known. His vocation, as he discovers it with Agatha’s aid, is to be “the: 
consciousness of your unhappy family, / Its bird sent flying through the 
purgatorial flame.” Unlike the freedom given Orestes, Harry’s implies 
a new bondage. “The burden is yours now,” says Agatha, “‘yours the 
burden of all the family.’ The conclusion here set forth has involved 
different axioms from those in Aeschylus and is optimistic in a different 
way. 

Eliot’s version of the Aeschylean legend becomes even more interest- 
ing if we will compare it with O’Neill’s treatment of the same.’ Super- 
ficially, the comparison points an overwhelming contrast. Mourning 
Becomes Electra, as its title suggests, is somber and melancholy, its ac- 
tion declining progressively to the depths of despair. When the curtain 
falls on the play’s protagonist, she is seen locking herself up in her fam- 
ily’s cursed house, and pulling every shutter to, so that no sunlight may 
penetrate. How opposite to the behavior of Eliot’s hero! And how anti- 
thetical is O’Neill’s conclusion, which pictures the curse as victorious, 
life as beaten, and human history subsiding into an ignoble suicide! Yet 
when we stop to reflect further, we realize that the “martyrdom” 
embraced by Eliot’s Harry when compared with the masochism of 
O’Neill’s Electra is not so much its opposite as its conversion. Both ac- 
cept suffering as the only answer to the curse. ‘That in one case the suf- 
fering is self-imposed, blind, and fatalistic, while in the other it is vol- 
untary, enlightened, and hopeful is due to the fact, simply, that O’Neill 
tells his tale in a world he construes to be devoid of supernatural grace, © 
whereas Eliot posits its interpenetrating presence. The two dramatists 
are at one in implying that man’s fundamental need is for Grace. They 
agree also in displaying man’s curse as a mysterious and pervasive psy- 
chological ill, quite antecedent to any act of ‘“‘crime.” ‘They are thus, as 
Christian psychologists, closer to each other than to the Greek Aeschy- 
lus. ‘Their difference is that O’ Neill, positing that modern man will not 
allow the church or religion, proceeds to project his history of man 
against the background of a strictly “scientific’’ world, in which prog- 
ress toward man’s self-annihilation must then be pictured as the logical 
result; whereas Eliot prefers rather to assume an “experiential” world, 
in which God’s means of Grace, though nowhere formally present, are 
nevertheless operative through such characters as Agatha and Mary. 
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Both dramatists are, indirectly, propagandists for the Faith — one, by 
a negative method; the other, by a positive. That is, O’Neill shows us 
what man’s story would be if man’s world were actually as godless as 
modern man assumes it to be, whereas Eliot indicates what man’s story 
can be if our world is merely as allied to the supernatural as our deepest 
human wisdom understands it to be. Thus Eliot’s Harry can say: 


I have not yet had the precise directions, 

Where does one go from a world of insanity? 
Somewhere on the other side of despair, 

To the worship in the desert, the thirst and deprivation, 
A stony sanctuary and a primitive altar. . . 


Harry does not yet look upon the Promised Land, but he has made his 
Exodus. ‘This seems to be the measure of Eliot’s hope for contemporary 
man’s immediate future. 


II 


It has been difficult, and somewhat impossible, to discuss Eliot’s as- 
similation of the past to the present without touching also on his as- 
similation of eternity to time and of the supernatural to the natural. 
But I turn attention more particularly now to this latter problem. 
What are the vertical dimensions of his canvas? 

As I have already hinted, it is not easy to get a modern audience to 
accept the supernatural. I mean, the substance of the supernatural. 
The outward forms are another matter. A modern theatre-goer will ac- 
cept ghosts, as he accepts the make-believe world of the Walt Disney 
cartoon, for the thrill it gives him. He will accept, likewise, a piquant 
spicing from the metaphysical — just a dash of the occult, or a flourish 
of the oracular; for these are the tingling stuff of melodrama, and a 
popular playwright may safely use them. But difficulty arises for the 
dramatist who may wish to suggest for these conventions a meaning 
other than theatrical. To what extent can he present the supernatural 
not as mere entertainment but as a fundamental explanation of human 
character in action? How can he persuade an audience that his inter- 
weavings of the supernatural are not mere gossamer threads of the im- 
agination but the real girders of the play’s structure and of man’s world? 
The problem here is that of a public raised in religious disbelief, and 
for whom therefore the language of belief has no meaning. ‘The drama- 
tist who chooses to ground a line of action in supernatural premises 
runs the risk of its appearing merely odd or whimsical, since the ra- 
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tionale for such action is hidden in a world to which the modern mind 
is stranger. How shall the strange be discovered to be true, and the sup- 
posed irrelevant relevant? How can the seeming fantastic be disclosed 
as the real substantial? The situation calls for an exercise in apocalyp- 
ticism. 

Eliot meets this technical problem by presenting two orders of action 
in one drama. As John Crowe Ransom remarks,’ “He keeps a foot in 
each of two worlds: the new world of naturalistic or realistic psycho- 
logical drama, and the old world of poetry which, for him, means meta- 
physics.” Indeed, this old world of poetry means somewhat more than 
metaphysics, if I may partially correct Mr. Ransom; it means the world 
of the supernatural, with aspects both metaphysical and religious. ‘The 
important fact to grasp in approaching Eliot’s drama is that there are 
comprehended simultaneously in his canvas two distinguishable or- 
ders of action: the natural and the supernatural. Each order has its own 
plane of experience, its own circuit of events; yet the circuits are shown 
as running together in history, intertwining their patterns in a com- 
plex web. The resultant story has its richest meaning for the spectator 
who can read both lines of action, for such a reader has the privilege of 
enjoying various subtle ironies arising from the juxtaposition of the 
interwoven opposites. Still, the spectator who accepts only the surface 
level of the play’s outward events has much in them to delight him. 

Eliot is a playwright who works with equal care on both levels. At 
the “realistic” level his handling of set and dialogue is as convincing as 
anything of Maugham or Wilde. His satire is as keen as, if less hilarious 
than, Shaw’s. Characterization and plot-sequence are superb. The Fam- 
ily Reunion engages attention by its lively train of events — the moth- 
er’s birthday, the brothers’ accidents, the hero’s homecoming, the mys- 
tery of the previous death of his wife, the equally mysterious death of 
the mother at her own birthday party — all deftly built into a close-knit 
structure. Yet success on this level is a hollow triumph for Eliot. Inter- 
penetrating the visible world he must contrive at least to indicate a 
deeper reality, and to tell its story too, so far as that story can be told. 
What is it that happens ‘‘on the under side of things” — to use Mary’s 
phrase within the play? Few people see it, and there is difficulty in find- 
ing language to tell it. Belonging to another kind of experience, it 
seems to demand a re-view of one’s whole vocabulary. “I cannot ex- 
plain to anyone,” says Harry. “I do not know the words in which to ex- 
plain it.” Or again: “I can only speak / So you may not think I conceal 
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an explanation. / And to tell you that I would have liked to explain.” 
Here, as elsewhere in the play, imagery taken from the natural world 
proves more apt for indicating the content of a supernatural experi- 
ence than do reason’s coinages. Partial explanation is offered through 
symbolic language; and the symbolic act of Harry’s actual departure 
from home, timed as it is at a crucial moment, offers authentic com- 
mentary on an event that has happened beyond time. Still, the event 
somewhat escapes description; and the spectator is made to feel that 
here is a deep story being told, a fundamental plot in the play’s unravel- 
ing, for which some other spectacles than the ones he’s wearing would 
_be desirable. “In this world,” says Agatha, “‘it is inexplicable, the reso- 
lution is in another.” 

The sharp disjunction of the two intertwined worlds is stressed by 
Eliot in a variety of ways. A chief method, as we have noted, is in mak- 
ing ironic play on the transvaluation of vocabulary that results for the 
man who has “crossed the frontier.” For example, the words “safety” 
and “‘danger”’ acquire, as Agatha says, a different meaning. So do the 
words “‘happy”’ and “home.” For Harry’s mother, whose imagination is 
quite unredeemed, “happy” is the word for describing Harry’s boy- 
hood days at Wishwood, when Harry’s toys were all laid out for him 
and his safety supervised. Even Harry is half under this illusion as the 
play opens. He has been longing to get back to Wishwood, he says, be- 
cause “I thought it was a place where life was substantial and simpli- 
fied.” Actually, as he now discovers, “the simplification took place in 
my memory.” A deeper probing of his memory makes clear to him that 
his childhood at Wishwood was never really happy, chiefly because it 
was so carefully designed to be. “Wishwood was always a cold place,” 
says Agatha in her very first words on stage; and, like everything Agatha 
speaks, they say more than they at first seem to. Indeed, I suspect the 
very name Wishwood is intended by Eliot to stand for universal man’s 
Dream House, located in a woods of wish and memory — turned to by 
man for refuge but discovered to be only an asylum for ghosts. (The 
House of ‘‘fallen” man has an ancestral curse upon it; his dreams are 
exactly where sin began.) Coming home to such a house brings Harry 
not happiness but an aggravated unhappiness. Yet by dint of persistent 
exploring of the haunted house there comes to him, just before the final 
despair, a moment of crisis in which he discovers himself, “‘cleans 
house” by a simple “conversion”’ of vision, and finds himself there “at 


home.” 
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Look, I do not know why, 

I feel happy for a moment, as if I had come home. 
It is quite irrational, but now 

I feel quite happy, as if happiness 

Did not consist in getting what one wanted 

Or in getting rid of what can’t be got rid of 

But ina different vision. This is like an end. 


This “homecoming” is other than anything Harry’s relatives had 
planned for him, or even than he himself had anticipated. ‘The play 
has thus a logic superior to the actors and enveloping them. “Accident 
is design / And design is accident.’ A day which has been planned to 
commemorate Amy’s birthday becomes, by a more than Aristotelian 
“reversal,” Harry’s ‘‘birth’” day and Amy’s death day. Here too, per- 
haps, the names are being played on: for morally the “old Harry” de- 
parts, and the new Harry turns away from what was formerly “beloved” 
(Amy) by him. 

Two symbols in the play should be noted for the aid they give in il- 
luminating the disjunction of the natural and the supernatural — the 
symbols of the clock and of the wheel. The world of Amy and her 
friends is a world projected against clock-time. All that matters in it is 
the continual impact of external events, not their importance. Man’s 
only dread in this time-world is represented by Amy’s plea: “I do not 
want the clock to stop in the dark.” Later, at death, Amy cries (as if sud- 
denly feeling the need of angels’ help): “Agatha! Mary! come! / The 
clock has stopped in the dark!” This echoes, from an earlier passage in 
the play, the choral chant of Amy’s bewildered associates: ‘“What is 
happening outside the circle? / And what is the meaning of happen- 
ing / . . . And what is being done to us?” They can conceive no an- 
swer: only the feeling that “We have lost our way in the dark.” In such 
a world, so Harry says, nothing really happens; it is a world of ‘““Time 
and time and time, and change, no change!”’ 

Harry’s own world, haunted by the supernatural, is exactly opposite. 
Constant change, ina circle that is time-less, makes up his round of ex- 
perience. At first, it is a circle of sin and misery, on which he feels him- 
self turned as on a “burning wheel.” (Compare Shakespeare’s use of the 
image of the “wheel of fire’ in King Lear, 1Viwiipae.) Enviously he 
looks to Agatha as to one who is “liberated from the human wheel.” He 
sees himself as moving directionless round and round without purpose, 
drifting endlessly in “‘a circular desert” (the whole passage should be 
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compared with Eliot’s Chorus VII of The Rock, picturing man’s strug- 
gle to find God). Then suddenly, “The wheel stops, and the noise of the 
machinery.” From the moment of this crisis life becomes circular in a 
new way: action henceforth becomes a round of expiation. This is fit- 
tingly symbolized by the procession which circles about the birthday 
cake as the play closes. 

Mary and Agatha, who chant the choral close of the play, have been 
presented throughout as the mediators of Harry’s conversion; his 
“good angels,” so to speak. They serve in Eliot’s play-world as pro- 
phetic voices, natural agents with supernatural insights — wanderers, 
he calls them, “in the neutral territory / Between two worlds.” Or 
again, they are “watchers and waiters: not the easiest role,” while ““The 
decision will be made by powers beyond us / Which now and then 
emerge.’ Of the two, Mary is the more instinctive, Agatha the more 
philosophic. Indeed, their names seem to be designative of their several 
contributions: for Mary (whose name means “‘bitter’’) calls Harry’s at- 
tention to nature’s cycles of death and rebirth, a bitter-sweet knowl- 
edge; while Agatha directs Harry always toward the Good. Both | 
women are distinguished from all other characters in the play by their 
knowledge of death. Agatha “‘seems to discover a meaning in death” 
which Amy cannot find; while Mary sees that “the moment of death / 
Is when we have knowledge of birth.” Mary’s words, says Harry, are 
like the opening of a door, bringing him an “apprehension deeper than 
all sense,” ‘‘a sweet and bitter smell from another world.” Or again, 
there is Mary’s intuitive disclosure of his basic fault: “You attach your- 
self to loathing,” she says, ““As others do to loving: an infatuation / 
That’s wrong, a good that’s misdirected.”’ Agatha’s revelations, on the 
other hand, concern Harry’s need for self-knowledge and self-sacrifice. 
“To rest in our own suffering,” she tells him, “Is evasion of suffering. 
We must learn to suffer more.’ 

Finally, I should like to suggest that even the setting of Eliot’s play 
on “An Afternoon in Late March” may have its symbolic importance. 
It puts the action at the neutral meeting place of the two worlds of 
Winter and Spring. Underneath the outward dullness and chill, new 
shoots of life are preparing: there are ‘‘noises in the grass and leaves of 
life persisting.” ‘“Lady Day” (we pick up the fact) is almost at hand! 
Nature is semi-dormant — but on the verge of a great revival. Is this 
Eliot’s prophecy, perhaps, of an imminent spiritual revival in our mod- 
ern world? Is he writing prophecy for our day when he says: 
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The cold spring now is the time 
For the ache in the moving root 
The agony inthe dark... 


Note that the situation described is hopeful: winter having come full 
cycle, spring can hardly be far behind. So with Harry’s family: having 
achieved an extremity of dispersion, must not a unification at last 
begin? 

Eliot’s art, we may say in conclusion, takes its unique character from 
the fact that he is a Christian prophet-poet. Or, more properly speak- 
ing, he is pre-Christian: an Ezekiel interpreting the times for a com- 
munity of the Faithful dwelling as yet in exile. “How shall I sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land?” is the implied text of his writing. Yet 
Eliot is strategic enough to adjust his speech, on one side at least, toa 
more universal audience than that of the Faithful. He is wise enough 
to recognize that most readers will see in him only the artist-craftsman. 
While practicing his peculiarly Christian method of insinuating the 
supernatural into the natural, he nevertheless takes pains to gain a gen- 
eral hearing for his story at the “natural” level — hoping, at the same 
time, for an understanding by the few on the drama’s “supernatural” ~ 
plane. 

In The Idea of a Christian Society Eliot remarks that “There is one 
class of persons to which one speaks with difficulty, and another to 
which one speaks in vain.’ An example of this second class is furnished 
us in The Family Reunion in Harry’s Aunt Violet, who confesses near 
the end of the play: “I do not understand a single thing that’s hap- 
pened!” The other class, those to whom one speaks with difficulty, will 
find an exponent in Uncle Charles: “I fear,” he says, ‘‘that my mind is 
not what it was — or was it? —and yet I think I might understand.” 
The dramatist’s private hope, however, is that there may be yet a third 
class, a few spectators who will see what Agatha has forecast, that 


When the loop in time comes — and it does come for everybody — 
The hidden is revealed and the spectres show themselves. 


Readers who can take in this element of apocalypticism will be led by it 
to conclude with Harry that his danger — indeed, Everyman’s danger 
— lies in the House where Sin began; that elsewhere is man’s safety and 
his “home.” Harry’s “exodus” (a sort of deliverance from Egypt and 
acceptance of pilgrimage) is therefore the play’s climax. It ends a stage 
of events. As Harry says, it is “like an end” — not, however, the end. It 
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establishes, rather, the beginning for a new stage. Those readers who 
see this are likely to become not merely ardent devotees of Eliot the 
poet but fellow-travelers of Eliot the prophet, cherishing with him the 
revelational “promise” of a new stage and a new theatre — a new coun- 
try anda new home. In this sense, Eliot is destined to remain the poet of 


~acoterie, so long as our society is pluralistic and transitional. 
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ECUMENICAL CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
YOUNGER CHURCHES 


By P. OOMMAN PHILIP 


HE term “younger churches” is generally used to denote the 

churches established in the course of the last one hundred 

and fifty years in Asia, Africa, and in the Pacific islands, as the 
result of the work of foreign missions from Europe and America. In 
India, excluding the Christians of the ancient Syrian church and of the 
Roman Catholic church, there are about 2,600,000 Indian Christians. 
These are attached to more than one hundred denominational mis- 
sions, large and small. 


I 


Apart from the contacts which these new Christian communities 
have in their own regions with the Western missionaries who live and 
work among them, they have, until recently, lived in isolation not only 
from the rest of Christendom but also from similar Christian communt- 
ties established by other foreign missions in other regions. This was to 
some extent unavoidable, considering the historical and geographical 
conditions under which each mission carried on its operations — often 
in separate language areas — and considering also the theological posi- 
tions on which missions of the Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, Presby- 
terian, Congregational or other ecclesiastical families had to build 
up their respective groups of converts. Another circumstance which 
tended to strengthen isolation was that, in contiguous areas where 
people spoke the same language, one mission often developed work 
among people who belonged to one Hindu caste and another mission 
among those of another caste — which had no social intercourse or 
intermarriage with the first. When large numbers of these castes, each 
of which was “untouchable” to the higher caste Hindus, enlisted them- 
selves as Christians with separate missions (one, say, of the Anglican 
church coming from England, and the other of the Baptist church com- 
ing from North America) new elements of denominational aloofness 
and of differences between the British and the American outlook also 
entered and tended to keep the Christian communities apart. 
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II 


The world missionary conference held in Edinburgh in 1910 set in 
motion forces of co-operation among missions both at the “home base” 
and in the mission fields. Since then things have been changing in 
India. ‘The National Christian Council of India, with its twelve pro- 
vincial Christian councils working in close association with the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, has been bringing together missions and 
churches for common consultation and concerted action wherever pos- 
sible. In evangelism and in rural reconstruction, in medical relief and 
in education, in the production of literature and in the study of Hindu- 
ism and Islam, Christian forces in India have been helped to think to- 
gether and also act together. On the outbreak of the first World War, 
the serious gap created in missionary work in some parts of India by the 
sudden removal of German missionaries was filled by the co-operative 
efforts of other missions made possible by the prompt action of the Na- 
tional Christian Council. The service rendered to the orphaned mis- 
sions and churches during the present war has been on a much more 
liberal and extensive scale. 

A very large number of Indian Christian men, and also a not incon- 
siderable number of Indian Christian women, who in normal times 
would not go outside their own language area, are now in war service 
of various kinds in different parts of India and overseas. ‘They are hav- 
ing exceptional opportunities for establishing personal contacts with 
fellow-Christians of other races and other churches. When they return 
to their home congregations after the war, their influence will certainly 
not be on the side of isolation. Christian communities in India are in 
these ways coming under the impact of ecumenical Christianity. 


Ill 


But if the new circumstances indicated above are to subserve the 
high purpose of ecumenical Christianity, corporate thinking and cor- 
porate action on more adventurous lines are necessary on the part of 
world Christian organizations which today are in a position to influ- 
ence both the younger and older churches. 

Ecumenical Christianity, in the writer’s opinion, is not likely to be 
promoted by movements for organic church union, such as the one 
started in South India some thirty years ago, and which still does not 
seem to ‘“move’’ as its promoters desire. Even if all the major and minor 
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denominations of the world agree to accept one ecclesiastical head or 
authority, and even if all agree all over the world to use the same liturgy 
for divine worship, ecumenical Christianity will not be ushered among 
us. Christianity through the centuries has been developing according 
to its peculiar genius, in spite of restrictions imposed upon it from 
within and without, in the name of uniformity. Planted in the soil of 
Latin culture, it assumed certain characteristics of that culture as it 
grew and developed. In the soil of Byzantine and Slavonic culture, as 
well as in the soil of the modern Anglo-American culture and civiliza- 
tion, it displays in its growth distinctive features. But what really affects 
only the externals of Christianity, varying from age to age and from 
country to country, has too often been considered to be among its un- 
alterable fundamentals which constitute its inner genius and spirit. 
The things of the margin which should only remain in the margin have 
been transferred to the center; and on that basis efforts have been made 
to invest local developments with universal significance. We have illus- 
trations of this in the Roman Catholic church claiming for its Pope au- 
thority over the whole of Christendom; in Episcopal churches consider- 
ing the ministry and sacraments of non-Episcopal churches as invalid 
and irregular; and in the contention of the Baptists that adult baptism 
is the only true form of baptism. 


IV 


It is natural for the representatives of Western Christianity who play 
the major part in its propagation in India to desire that it should grow ~ 
up according to the patterns with which they are familiar. Accordingly, 
as they labor earnestly to reproduce these patterns among their con- 
verts, the picture of an ecumenical Christianity fails to enter into their 
vision of the future. International Christian organizations can be of 
help here both to the younger churches and to the older churches whose 
representatives hold positions of leadership among the younger 
churches. ‘The question, What constitutes the essential core of Chris- 
tianity? should be widely studied and discussed under the direction of 
these organizations, so that Christians, especially of the younger 
churches, may be helped to discern and conserve what is central and 
vital. It is around this core or basic element of Christianity that Indian 
interpretations of it and Indian expressions of its outward elements, as 
they emerge in the course of years, are to be built. World-wide recogni- 
tion of this essential core, accompanied by an equally recognized free- 
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dom for considering the local or national expressions of the other ele- 
ments of Christianity as secondary, will mean for the younger churches 
an important first step in the adoption of ecumenical Christianity. 


Vv 


Another way in which younger and older churches can work for the 
promotion of ecumenical Christianity is by meeting some of the evils 
which are widespread in Christian communities and which involve the 
denial of Christianity itself. The race problem is perhaps the most 
_ acute and urgent of these. Christian communities in India have this in 
the form of caste distinctions within the church. When the attention 
of Christians in India is drawn to the prevalence of this evil, there is a 
tendency among them to point, in self-defense, to the racial discrimina- 
tions of a worse kind that are practiced by the Christians of the United 
States of America, the Union of South Africa and other countries. 
‘These examples are more often cited in support of the view that, what- 
ever may be Christ’s teaching about the equality of all men before God, 
it is impossible to realize it in actual life, than in justification of the ob- 
vious evil in their midst. Perhaps the attitude of many Christians in 
the U.S.A. and in South Africa toward the colored people may be the 
same. But it is clear that Christian forces in all these countries, instead 
of pointing the finger of accusation at one another, should devise ways 
and means of working together for the eradication of the evil from the 
Christian church, whether in the U.S.A. or India or South Africa. ‘The 
ecumenical character of Christianity should assert itself and all that is 
possible should be done to save the churches of the countries affected 
from further inroads of this evil. 

The initiative in such a task will have to be taken by a world-wide 
Christian organization like the World Council of Churches or the 
International Missionary Council. Side by side with the promotion of 
 astudy of the subject of race among Christians all the world over, prac- 
tical measures which will demonstrate the faith we profess in the one- 
ness of humanity must also be adopted. ‘To begin with, the color bar 
practiced in churches, whether in the U.S.A. or in India or in South 
Africa, will have to be dealt with as one problem and not as isolated 
ones. For example, it was reported recently in the Indian press that the 
Negro members of the General Conference of the Methodist Church 
were segregated from the white members in their eating and housing 
accommodation for ten days when the Conference was in session last 
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April in Kansas City. [The report was true in the sense that the local 
committee of arrangements for the Conference had failed to protect 
delegates against existing discriminations in public eating places in 
Kansas City but not in the sense that the church took or approved any 
discriminating action. Ed.] This same Methodist Church has exten- 
sive missionary work in India with about halfa million converts. ‘These _ 
converts are drawn mostly from the depressed classes, and though 
there are no caste problems within this church in India as grave as is 
disclosed by the social segregation of Negro fellow delegates at the 
Kansas City General Conference, still there are problems arising out of 
the fact that the converts carry over to the church some of their former 
caste prejudices and practices which do not easily die out. 

It will be a step in the right direction if the leaders of this church in 
America, their American missionaries in India, and the Indian leaders 
of the church, will recognize that the evil they have to fight against in 
their church, whether in America or in India, is at bottom one and in- 
divisible, and that it can best be overcome by the united effort of both 
the church in America and the church in India. ‘There may be other 
American churches carrying on work in India which are facing 
similar internal race problems in America and caste problems among 
their converts in India. It will be to the great advantage of the cause of 
Christian world brotherhood if all such churches and missions, under 
the aegis of the World Council of Churches, can unitedly face the prob- 
lem and seek to find a Christian solution for it. 


VI 


Ecumenical Christianity will gain further strength in its appeal to 
the younger churches if the hundreds of missionaries sent to them from 
the older churches are not all white men and women, as has been the 
case for generations, but if a few select colored persons also are in- 
cluded among them. Among about 3000 Protestant American mis- 
sionaries whom American churches maintain in India in normal times 
not a single American Negro can be found, though there are about 
fourteen million Negroes in America, many of them belonging to the 
various churches which send missionaries. Whatever may be the ex- 
planation offered by the mission boards for the exclusion of Negroes 
from their missionary personnel, we cannot get away from the suspi- 
cion that it is primarily due to the inability of the large majority of 
white Americans to overcome the color prejudice they entertain 
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toward the Negro. There may be Christians in India also who share this 
prejudice with American and European missionaries in India. But 
there will be general welcome from Christians all over India, and also 
from non-Christians, if a few able and devoted Negroes are sent as mis- 
_ sionaries to India by the mission boards. With the background of the 
racial discrimination and suffering they have gone through, they will 
be in a position to make their own distinctive contribution to the task 
of helping India to understand the message of the cross of Jesus Christ. 
White and Negro missionaries working in spiritual fellowship and on 
terms of equality among Indians will be an effective witness to ecu- 
menical Christianity and to the Christian love which transcends all bar- 
riers of color and caste. 


PEACE ON EARTH AND GOOD WILL 
AMONG CHURCHES 


By CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


I 
Hees the angelic message may be translated it has, I be- 


lieve, a bearing on a couple of the most vexing of contempo- 

rary issues. All the world is concerned these days about peace. 
Even the churches are being stirred to ask what theycan doaboutit. Not 
that the Christian Gospel through two thousand years has not sensed a 
connection between itself and peace, but war has come to mean some- 
thing it never meant before and the church realizes that this hydra- 
headed monster must be attacked in more than one place and one way. 
The church may not be able to prevent war, but that is no excuse for 
saying nothing can be done by the church. If war comes despite every- 
thing the church does, Christians may at least have a clear conscience, 
which they cannot have if they help make war inevitable by their com- 
placency. ‘The position of some that war must ever be with us because it 
is a punishment of human sin, and sin will always be here, is not only 
dangerous but deceptive. For usually the one holding that position fails 
to see that his own doubt and despair are a part of the very sin which 
brings such punishment, and he thus contributes to its inevitability. 
We have a right to despair of human achievement in attaining univer- 
sal peace. But to claim that it is God’s will that universal slaughter shall 
always be a condition of life on earth is a denial of God’s grace and 
power. It isa mark of a generation of little faith, one that says ‘‘Lord, I 
know thee that thou are a hard man, reaping where thou didst not sow, 
and gathering where thou didst not scatter; and I was afraid, and went 
away and hid thy talent in the earth” (Matthew 25). 

Christ came to redeem the world from sin. I know that you might 
have a world full of sin even if it were warless, so that Christ’s mission is 
not fulfilled by any arrangement which keeps the nations from each 
other’s throats. I concede, too, that no man or nation is justified before 
God simply by works, even the works of creating a world without war. 
But if Christ fed and healed the multitudes to which he preached the 
Gospel of the Kingdom, and drove out the legions of demons which 
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made men do beastly things, then it becomes his church not to do less. 
For there is a relationship between food and health and war and faith 
in God. Until we explore all the implications of that relationship we 
are falling short of proclaiming a Gospel that redeems the world and a 
_ Christ who taketh away the sins of all mankind. 

But the particular relationship in which I am presently interested is 
that between peace on earth and good will among the churches. For 
here we discover the amazing phenomenon that those who consider it 
to be their commission to proclaim the heavenly message of ‘‘peace on 
earth” are not themselves an example to the world of mutual under- 
standing and hearty good will. In humility and penitence, but in frank- 
ness and urgency, I want to examine if this is the Master’s will, and if 
perchance Christians are contributing to the ill will which fills the 
earth with hate and death. Does peace on earth, more than we think, 
wait on good will among Christians? Do we need, maybe, to examine 
anew the foundations of our denominational attitudes and test their 
weight on the scales of God’s purpose in the church? 

Three Bodies of Christians. About two billion people inhabit this 
war-torn earth. Around one-fourth of them give allegiance to the 
Church of Jesus Christ. It is conceivable that five hundred million 
Christians could do much toward maintaining world peace. At least by 
their faith they are supposedly committed to peace as a goal devoutly to 
be desired. ‘These five hundred million are divided into three great 
camps: the Roman Catholic, with 338 million members; the Orthodox, 
127 million; and the Protestant, with 135 million. With almost negli- 
gible exceptions these great groups (though together only one-fourth 
of the earth’s people) have nothing to do with each other. On the con- 
trary, at many points they oppose each other, denounce each other, and 
would often wish the other out of the way. 

Even the major groups are not peaceable in the sense that war can- 
not occur among those within the group. Thus, Roman Catholic Italy 
did not hesitate to “stab in the back” Roman Catholic France. ‘The 
Orthodox Balkan states go to war against each other. And Protestant- 
ism has not kept the nations of northern Europe which are predom1- 
nantly Protestant from an endless series of wars with each other. But 
one might argue that political, economic, social causes have started all 
these conflicts, and that churches are not to be judged by what their 
countries do, since often the church members are not in control of poli- 
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What About Protestants? Granting the argument, it might still be 
expected that the 135 million Protestants could be characterized as 
men of good will toward each other, in strictly ecclesiastical matters. 
The expectation is not fulfilled. For not only do the major denomina- 
tions have very little intercourse with other denominations, but within 
the denominations are groups which draw apart, claiming for them- 
selves alone the name of true members. This is evident on a national 
scale. It is even more apparent in international relations among the 
churches. The difference between the Roman Pontiff in the Vatican, 
declaring that all others than his 338 million adherents are sheep with- 
out the fold, and the little pontiffs in denominations of 300 or so exclu- 
sive members, is a difference only in degree. In each case a standard has 
been set up which leaves millions of others outside of fellowship. ‘The 
principles of unity and catholicity are forfeited and considered non- 
essential in the definition of the church. 

The Ministry of Reconciliation. Again, in humility and in earnest- — 
ness, we ask, “How have these things come to be?’”’ Few indeed would 
answer that our common Lord and Master wants it that way. The 
pages of that ‘Testament which he has left us witness to one who came 
- that all might be one, even as he is one with the Father. They describe 
one who with infinite compassion established the sinner again in fel- 
lowship which had been broken, and who deprecated his disciples’ an- 
tagonism to those who differed with them. And the great interpreter 
of the Mediator saw in the Cross the reconciliation of all mankind. The 
barriers which aforetime had divided peoples now no longer existed. 
One people was the result of the one Spirit, the one hope, the one Lord, 
the one faith, the one baptism. The one call came from one God and 
Father of all, above all, through all, and in all. The arms of the Cross 
embraced all and his Body comprehended all. The unity of the family — 
of God was as certain as the unity of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Redemption is the buying back of slaves into a relationship of children 
with a Father. In his home the fellowship of the family is regnant. Re- 
demption cannot be divorced from fellowship. All the terms of the re- 
deemed are terms descriptive of friends, children, a people, a kingdom, 
a body. Sin separates; Grace unites. “This is my commandment, That 
ye love one another, as I have loved you” (John 15:12). They seek in 
vain, who search the Scriptures to justify the ignorance, the disdain, the 


exclusiveness which have marked so much of the relationship between 
Christians. 
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II 


It is to the pages of history rather than the Gospel that we must go for 
an answer to the question, How did the divisions of Christians per- 
petuate themselves? Probably the Jewish sects had some influence. The 
antagonism between Pharisees and Sadducees, between Jews and Sa- 
maritans who “had no dealings” with each other, furnished examples 
to early Christians how to treat those with whom one did not agree. The 
congregation at Corinth knew all the pre-Christian forms of contro- 
versy. I suppose we shall have to admit simply and candidly that when 
the light of Christ comes into the heart it chases the dogs of war into 
corners whence they emerge whenever temptation calls them. The 
classic description of James fits Christians in whatever state of sanctifi- 
cation they may be: 


For every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the sea, 
is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind: But the tongue can no man tame; it 
isan unruly evil, full of deadly poison. ‘Therewith bless we God, even the Father; 
and therewith curse we man, which is made after the similitude of God. Out of 
the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. My brethren, these things ought 
not so to be. . . . For where envying and strife is, there is confusion and every evil 
work. But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without wrangling and with- 
out hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them that make 
peace (James 3). 


Early Division. But despite all the exhortations of the New ‘Testa- 
ment to the contrary, Christians from the beginning found themselves 
divided into parties and sects. Knowing how deep rooted were the su- 
perstitions against which Christian teaching had to contend, we would 
be naive to expect anything else. ‘The white dress of the candidate for 
baptism may have covered a dark heart, and on conversion to Christ 
the pagan did not easily disarm himself of all carnal weapons. 

The first centuries, however, limited the combatants in controversy 
to words. But when the government took over, a new thing happened. 
Now all the force at the command of the state could be enlisted on the 
side of one party and turned against the other. In the night in which 
Jesus was betrayed, “behold, one of them which were with Jesus 
stretched out his hand, and drew his sword, and struck a servant of the 
high priest’s, and smote off his ear. Then said Jesus unto him, “Put up 
again thy sword into his place: for all they that take the sword shall per- 
ish with the sword’ ” (Matthew 26:51, 52). The fourth century marks 
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the removal of the sword from the sheath, and from that time until to- 
day it has been used by some of those “‘which were with Jesus.” 

The Church Entangled with Secular Power. It is not too much to say 
that from Constantine on, the church itself was in the shadow of that 
Damocles sword. No one knows what might have been the develop- 
ment of the Christian church had it not been carried into this Baby- 
lonian captivity. In this captivity the Gospel was transformed into a 
servant of political power. Yet, even in bondage, the Gospel did great — 
wonders. It civilized Europe and built a new life on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire. It gave heathen nations a new vision of God, his will 
and his Kingdom. It gave hope, comfort, and courage to multitudes of 
men and women in ages dark with misery. But the sword was lifted time 
and again. It was brandished by Charlemagne as he gave the Saxons 
their choice of baptism by water or by blood. It was held aloft as Euro- 
peans thronged on crusades not alone against infidel Saracens but 
against Greek Christians in Constantinople. It was dipped in the blood 
of the victims of the Inquisition. In those ages the church divided the 
dominion over the souls and bodies of mankind with the Empire. Pope 
and Emperor contended for supremacy. Men called the one spiritual, 
the other secular. In reality both were secular, and both wanted spir- 
itual allegiance. Each wanted the blessing of the church and kept the 
Gospel subservient to itself. ‘The Una Sancta and the Unum Imperium 
each wielded the power of the sword to compel uniformity and con- 
formity. ‘The feast to which men were to be compelled to come was to 
an earthly banquet hall where the Pope sat at one end of the table and ~ 
the Emperor at the other. 

If the Middle Ages have taught us anything, it is that neither one 
secular nor one spiritual organization can command the allegiance of 
one continent, let alone the world. 

The Conciliar Method. There was another contending principle in 
that era which might have preserved the unity of the Western church, 
namely, the conciliar theory. Had a genuine council been able to come 
together and had power to reform, the course of the European reforma- 
tion would have been altered. The opposition of the Curia, in alliance 
with the Emperor, thwarted any such development. Eventually the re- 
pressed forces split the church wide open. The pretensions of the Pa- 
pacy had earlier repelled the Eastern church; now the Protestant Ref- 
ormation divided the Western church into numerous parts. It is no co- 
incidence merely that the dissolution of the Empire into national 
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states and the division of the church into various communions came 
about the same time. Constantine had employed the church as a cement 
of his empire. The relationship was an unnatural one, and ultimately 
both church and state fell apart. “All the king’s horses and all the pope’s 
_ men couldn't put the thing together again.” 


Ill 


One of the legacies inherited by the Protestant groups from the me- 
dieval church-state arrangement was — let us confess it — intoler- 
ance. ‘he papal church insisted then, as it insists now, that only it pos- 
sessed the whole truth. ‘Those who refused to accept this dogma were 
anathema and heretics. Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. The Protestants 
refused assent to the dogma. But consciously or unconsciously they imi- 
tated their foe by setting up the same standard. Unless you conformed 
you were damned, at least you were not to be tolerated in the same 
church group. And in those cases where Protestants came to control the 
secular power, the sword was turned against dissent. Cuius regio eius 
religio was interpreted to mean that there could not be more than one 
religion in any territorial unit. Gradually this had to be modified, but 
Calvinists, Lutherans, Anglicans, all possessed somewhere regions 
where they became the state church and had privileges which were 
denied to nonconformists. Unity of the faith received very minor at- 
tention where considerations of expanding nationalism were primary. 

It was natural that each fragment of the divided church should pro- 
claim that it was the exemplar of the true church. In the period of 
. closed boundaries there wasn’t much intercourse across national lines, 
and the average Christian knew little of the church elsewhere. When 
you live by yourself, it doesn’t make much difference what you think of 
yourself — or of others. In the era of freer communication opened by 
commerce and missions, it was inevitable that comparisons had to be 
made and questions were asked. 

The American Experiment. Above all in America where no group 
had state protection and each had to stand on its own feet the various 
communions have been compelled to adopt some attitude toward each 
other. Here we are free to think and free to speak. What we have 
thought and have said of each other here makes an interesting page in 
church history. 

Probably not anywhere since the third century have Christians been 
so free as in the United States to consider the basis of an ecumenical 
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church. Most of the churches have had to unlearn some things. ‘The 
colonists of Massachusetts Bay soon experienced the impossibility of a 
church-controlled commonwealth. The Congregationalists learned 
how to exist apart from it. The Revolution disestablished the Anglican 
Church. The American Episcopalians have done quite well without 
establishment. The Scotch Presbyterians have not been handicapped 
in setting up presbyteries in this country without government support. 
The Lutherans have managed to organize themselves without bishops 
and without consistories. Even the Greek and the Roman churches 
have accommodated themselves, though retaining ties with a hierarch | 
across the seas. Least inhibited are the Methodists and Baptists, who 
have always thriven without benefit of state treasuries. In such an en- 
vironment one might almost expect a new kind of Christian unity, and 
unique good will among the churches. Has this really been the result? 


IV 


The answer is apparently in the negative. As far as Protestantism is 
concerned, the process has not stopped at divisions imported from Eu- 
rope. In most cases American groups have not cultivated relationships 
with like groups in Europe, but developed quite independently. Be- 
yond that they have subdivided into new groups and added some dis- 
tinctively American variations to the already long list of Protestant de- 
nominations. However many and however small, they have claimed for 
themselves authority to be known as Christians, and, among them- 
selves, as the most authentic Christians. Political motives in the Mid- 
dle Ages kept before men the idea of the unity of the church. The trag- 
edy of the modern period is that if unity has not been neglected alto- 
gether it has been perverted into a notion that unity is desirable only if 
everybody becomes a part of one’s own organization. The doctrinal 
standards of independent groups have become universalized and are 
thought to justify the fragmentation of the church. How illogical this 
is, amoment’s thought will reveal. 

Ignorance Makes Intolerance. The Lutheran looks to the Augsburg 
Confession as the constitution of his denomination. But he doesn’t take 
time to consider that for whole groups of other Christians the Augs- 
burg Confession was never a reality. Scotch Presbyterians hardly knew 
that confession existed, and how can you judge American Methodists 
if they know not the law of Lutheranism? Sometimes we speak as if all 
135 million Protestants had been confronted by the g9 Articles, the 
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_ Westminster Confessions, the Canons of Dort, the Savoy Declaration, 
and had taken their choice. Were this the case, you might judge each by 
his rejection of all the others. But historically this never did, and never 
could, happen. Mostly each is ignorant of all the others. But instead of 
saying, “I don’t know you — so I won’t judge you,” each has been in- 
clined to assert, “I don’t know you — so you aren’t a true Christian.” 
Ignorance has conceived prejudice, and prejudice, when it is full 
grown, has brought forth intolerance. 

We Need a New Interpretation. There was a time when the denomi- 
nations represented clear-cut, full length statements of doctrinal faith 
and congregational discipline — the Calvinist in France and Holland, 
the Zwinglian in Switzerland, the Presbyterian in Scotland, the Angli- 
can and Methodist in England, the Lutheran in Germany and Scandi- 
navia. Those divisions could be maintained in those countries where 
one communion predominated, and some modus operandi could pain- 
fully be arranged where several communions were permitted. But to 
say that all these isolated groups should have their counterparts in 
America and retain their meaning is unrealistic, and to contend that 
they should be reproduced in missionary areas is absurd. In the United 
States these lines of division have become so confused by merger, by 
duplication, by ambiguity of language, that they make no legible pat- 
tern. he Protestant Church is not the sum of all these parts, for you 
can’t add the parts. ‘The parts aren’t comparable, or are not the parts 
they used to be. Simple accuracy demands new definitions of the rela- 
tionship of one communion to another. 


V 


Two alternatives are possible. One 1s to erase all lines of difference 
between the denominations and make one united church. This plan 
has its sincere advocates. I cannot join them. For differences are pres- 
ent, and no good aim is served by ignoring or underestimating them. 
To exchange a situation where lines of demarcation are misleading for 
a situation where other lines of differences are suppressed, is but to ex- 
change one confusion for another. The medieval church tried that 
plan, and then had legions of soldiers to keep the peace. ‘The result was 
revolutionary and tragic. 

The other alternative is the one the medieval papacy opposed, 
namely, the conciliar. Each group shall have equal right to be heard, to 
state its case, to follow its program. In the process there may be a shift- 
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ing of membership and a transformation of groups. Each Christian will 
have the opportunity of finding the body to which he belongs. Each 
group will learn to distinguish where distinctions exist, and to identify 
where there are not distinctions. 

Out of the process may come new formations, while old ones cease to 
maintain themselves. Old names may go — it may be well that they do. 
In the realignment there will be more of clarity, of honesty, and less of 
traditional prejudice and bigotry than now plague our relations. Be- 
neath the camouflage of custom, dress, language, Christians may find 
bonds of conviction which will increase fellowship. 

A Sense of Wholeness. The conciliar plan has another implication. 
It recognizes that each group or communion is not a self-sufficient unit, 
whatever may be its comprehension of Christian truth. At best it is a 
part, and the part has lost something essential if it be not in some sort 
of relationship to the other parts which make the whole. To say that the 
earthly part derives this advantage of the whole from being in com- 
munion with the heavenly, invisible Church, while denying any sort of 
fellowship with other parts of the earthly church, is a form of deception, 
a kind of wisdom which the Apostle James claims does not come from 
above. ‘Che Apostle John, too, warns us, “He that saith he is in the light 
and hateth his brother [mark, not pagan, nor unbeliever, but brother] 
is in the darkness until now.” There 1s a light of Christian fellowship in 
this world which they turn into darkness who refuse to deal with 
brethren of another persuasion. Only “with all the saints’’ can Chris- 
tians “apprehend what is the breadth and length and height and depth” 
of “the love of Christ which passeth knowledge” (Ephesians 4). The 
apostle suggests that some of the facets of Christian knowledge are 
above the intellectual formulations of any single body and are only to 
be grasped by a fellowship of the saints. Distorted fellowship or fellow- 
ship denied cuts us off from some of the fulness of God. Churches or de- | 
nominations must realize that Christian faith implies an exercise of 
love toward the whole without which faith itself is only partial. 

Love Greater Than Faith. Love makes the whole. In this realm the 
churches have been least successful. ‘They have not taken seriously the 
apostolic assertion that “the greatest of these is love,” and have wanted ~ 
to stop at faith. Is it because faith is more subject to intellectual formu- 
lation? You can define faith, make a formula out of it, and force accept- 
ance of it. You can make a man say “yes” or “no,” and if he says “no” 
burn him at the stake, put him in a dungeon, or exclude him from so- 
ciety. You can’t do that with love. You can teach faith, you have to live 
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love. If it be Christian love, it oversteps the boundaries of our own and 
creates a relationship not there before. Was it not of Christian com- 
munions Paul was speaking when he declared, “Love envieth not; love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, does not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not its own, is not provoked” (1 Corinthians 13)? It is question- 
able ifall our vauntings of our separate faiths have been inspired by the 
love which faith is meant to confess. 


VI 


I am not asking for any compromise of anyone’s convictions. Nor do 
I demand that any shall change the faith they hold to as dearer than life 
itself. But I am saying that having confessed our faith is not enough. 
And if our faith has isolated us from other Christians, we are far indeed 
from the fulness of God. ‘There must be some form in which Christians 
of varying persuasions can testify to a unity which is more fundamental 
than the differences that separate. If it is a sin of omission not to bear 
witness to the Christ who has saved us, then it is also a sin of omission 
for churches not to bear witness before the world that they have but 
One Christ. We call no man on earth “Father,” either in English or in 
Latin, but we call those who confess Jesus Christ as Son of God and 
Saviour as our brethren. To do otherwise is to violate the word of 
Christ. And if these be our brethren, the separate communions must, 
in some kind of council, say to all mankind, “‘We confess One Lord and 
Master, Jesus the Christ.”’ Our historic heritage we need not dissipate. 
But our traditions must not obscure a loyalty that is greater than loyalty 
to ancestors. Churches are not worthy of the name if they do not em- 
body good will to other churches. 

Unity Is Not Indifference. To some earnest Christians the thought 
of fellowship with others who do not share all their belief and convic- 
tion seems to imply a compromise of their faith. To these, wider con- 
tacts appear possible only by a process of reducing doctrines to a com- 
mon denominator which is less than the whole truth. There is, I think, 
in this attitude still something of a fear inherited from days when uni- 
formity was enforced and persecution accompanied differences. We 
will be forced, so these Christians say, to give up something of our 
witness. 

There are others who see in attempts at tolerance and forbearance 
only an indifference to faith itself. These hold that it is because men no 
longer believe very firmly that they can afford to act as if nothing di- 
vided them. They may regret that deep convictions carry so much of 
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emotion that one group has to repel the other. But they are unwilling 
to deal with others if it be at the price of adulterating one’s own sin- 
cerity. 

To both of these groups I would commend the method of the World 
Council of Churches. It is the method followed wherever true fellow- 
ship has been discovered across traditional lines of separation. It is the 
plan of mutual respect for each other and of honest facing of conscious 
differences. Many Christians have found common ground with friends 
in other denominations. They have sometimes been surprised to learn 
how wide the area of agreement really is — wide enough surely to ac- 
knowledge each other as Christian brethren. They see their differences 
in the light of their agreement. This is a very radical departure from 
the more common attitude of emphasizing differences so that agree- 
ments are entirely obscured. Out of a common devotion to Christ one 
can proceed to estimate the value and place of the points at which agree- 
ment is lacking. In reality this is calling for nothing more than an hon- 
est appraisal of the whole situation. Indeed this is the quality of true 
catholicity, which means that which pertains to the whole. If our differ- 
ences were really so fundamental that we had nothing in common, we 
could not both be Christians. Few are willing to assert that such is the 
case. But few have been willing to draw the consequences of the unity 
we possess as clearly as to describe the consequences of the unity we lack. 

The Church Is Christ’s Body. Our need, an urgent Christian need, 
is for another dimension in our Christian life. No less than anyone else 
we hold to the necessity of deep conviction, of high devotion. But we 
need a breadth which permits understanding of others and co-opera- 
tion with them in spheres far wider than any yet discovered. As a Lu- 
- theran I may question the insistence of the Anglican on an episcopally 
ordained ministry, but I can appreciate the order, the dignity and 
beauty of that church. I may not acquiesce in the Baptist’s and the Con- 
gregationalist’s emphasis on the self-sufficiency of the local parish, but I 
can admire the lay leadership those churches have produced. The 
Methodist may seem to me sometime to place too much hope in revival- 
istic methods, but I wish for my own church something of his evangelis- 
tic fervor. I lack in the Presbyterian Church some of the elements of 
worship I set store by, but I would that my own church had the intel- 
lectual strength of that church. “If the foot shall say, Because I am not 
the hand, I am not of the body ... and if the ear shall say, Because I am 
not the eye, I am not of the body, is it therefore not of the body?’’ No 
more can we today either say that we are not of the body or that we are 
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all the body. “If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? 
If the whole were hearing, where were the smelling?” The body is 
greater than any of its members. Our sin is not in our divisions. It is in 
_ the attitude which the divisions maintain against each other. “The eye 
cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee; or again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you.” “God tempered the body together . . . that 
there should be no schism in the body; but that the members should 
have the same care one for another.” I am quoting, as you are aware, 
from Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. Let me underline that the 
words are from the twelfth chapter, which leads into the hymn of love 
in chapter thirteen. Paul’s message to the denominations of America is 
the same as it was to the sectarian groups in Corinth. No honest exegesis 
can relegate the “body” in these verses to an invisible, heavenly being. 
These passages refer to the good will which the Apostle demands from 
churches of Christ here in visible, earthly cities. Willingly or unwill- 
ingly, those who confess Jesus as Lord are members one of another. 


VET 


In closing, I come back to my introduction. Good will among the 
churches does have some relationship to peace on earth among the na- 
tions. I shall confine myself to illustrations from two areas. 

One is the area of reconciliation. I shall never forget an experience 
that came to me in Berne, Switzerland, in the summer of 1926. It was a 
meeting of the Continuation Committee of the Life and Work Move- 
ment, the year after Stockholm. Eight years had passed since the close of 
the war. Still the delegates of the German churches were alienated from 
the delegates of England and France. But here at Berne each group con- 
fessed the sins of its people and church, and gave forgiveness to the 
other. All could join in praise and thanksgiving. No heart that wit- 
nessed that event could fail to be touched, and no eye was undimmed. 
But it took eight long, fateful years! And now the process must be re- 
peated. We talk glibly sometimes of coming together a few months after 
this war in some world convention of all Christians where the past will 
be forgotten and all be friends. I doubt very seriously that the wounds 
of this war will heal that quickly. 

The Church Must Be Converted. But it is the church which is set 
in the world to be a ministry of reconciliation. All these elaborate plans 
for a just and durable peace presuppose a common life of man which 
simply does not exist. And how can the church reconcile men of differ- 
ent nations when it has not reconciled its own children? Even within a 
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country where citizens are at peace with one another, the church has 
failed to set an example of brotherliness consonant with its faith. Must 
it not then be converted to an attitude which will restore something of 
the original description of Christians, “See how they love one an- 
other?” Christians cannot hope to reconcile the broken fellowship of 
world Christianity as long as they fail to establish relationships of good 
will among each other. 

The other area is that of international accord in the political life of 
nations. Peace on earth will be promoted by good will among the 
churches, if for no other reason than an international body of Chris- 
tians must have an influence on political relationships between coun- 
tries. We have too often and too much used the Christian church to 
bolster the barriers which have separated nations. We have made our 
Christianity a political weapon in the exploitation of other nations. ‘To 
that extent Christians have involved the church in the promotion of 
war. 

On the other hand foreign missions have been the great force to 
bring nations closer together. ‘The church has in this field an incom- 
parable power for the building up of good will among the peoples of 
the earth. Yet we have received more than we have given. Foreign mis- 
sions have reacted on the home church to force it out of its national- 
istic, separatistic molds. ‘The ecumenical movement is a child of world 
missions, and it may be true that this child shall lead the churches at 
home to a better understanding of each other. 

Let the church demonstrate to the world the power of its inherent 
fellowship, and it will shake mountains both at home and abroad. We _ 
must find a new technique of relationships between communions, al- 
lowing each to testify of the truth it holds but bringing each into a 
larger whole which will be commensurate to the needs of an inter- 
dependent world. “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called — 
sons of God” is a beatitude for our day. In this day as we see visions of 
the measurement of a temple of God to which all nations shall flow, it is 
still true that it will be wrought “not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts” (Zechariah 4:6). Still today we are in- 
vited into the “household of God, being built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner- 
stone; in whom each several building, fitly framed together, groweth 
into a holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are builded together 
for a habitation of God in the Spirit” (Ephesians 2: 19-22) 


THE CHURCHES, THE Y.M.C.A., AND 
THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


By CHARLES LYON SEASHOLES 


FE are a Young Men’s Christian Association — not a ‘group- 
work agency,’ not a ‘leisure-time agency,’ not any agency at 
all.” ‘These words, carried on the editorial page of the Day- 
ton Y.M.C.A. News for several months, strikingly point up the issue 
of the relationship between the Protestant churches, the Y.M.C.A., 
and other community agencies. 
‘The point of view therein stated was later elaborated in a full edi- 
torial column by the General Secretary, Maurice F. Gogle: 


The question, “What is a Y.M.C.A.?”, is always present when many people of 
various traits and characteristics are associated under the name of Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Since a Y.M.C.A. does many things for many people, and 
is valued differently by all, it is difficult to give a brief and definite definition. . 
Certainly it is not a public institution, it is not a charity, not a leisure-time 
agency, not a group-work agency, and is not to be classed with the professional 
social work agencies. A Young Men’s Christian Association is not a building, it 
is not even a place! An Association is not a local unit in a chain-store plan. A 
Y.M.C.A. is not a church, is not a business conducted for profit, is not a gym, is 
nota club. This Y.M.C.A. is a religious movement with its members and through 
them to the community. Its only genesis and its only motives lie in the field of 
religion. This Y.M.C.A. is a voluntary Christian fraternity which works with 
members as individuals, or in classes, gangs, groups or audiences. Group work 
describes but a portion of its many-sided work. The method used is that of edu- 
cation; the motive is that found in religion. All that a Y.M.C.A. conducts or does 
has potential religious results, provided the methods and motives are those of 
religious education. 


I 


The insistence of this quotation is that the Y.M.C.A. is suc generis; 
and we must admit that in considerable measure the contention is jus- 
tified; there is no classification into which the Y.M.C.A. naturally and 
definitively falls. Yet it is not like Melchizedek, without origin, nor like 
pre-Friday Robinson Crusoe, without social relationships. Its origin 
and closest continuing relationship link it with the churches, but it is 
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also increasingly coming to be grouped with Community Chest agen- 
cies in its support, and with social agencies in co-operative community 
endeavor. 

From the inception of the Association movement, consideration has 
been given to Y.M.C.A.-church relations, the story of which has been 
ably set forth by S. Wirt Wiley.t In this book the author maintains that 
while there has been tension, it is of the kind that, in a setting of gen- 
eral good will, tends to be mutually stimulating. Indeed, the very con- 
sidering of problems and areas of conflicting interest may serve to 
throw the whole picture out of focus, for the preponderant element in 
the relationship has been co-operation. Mr. Wiley takes up the story 
period by period, each of which is marked by certain developments 
affecting the common relationship. The author acknowledges that the 
specific solutions of present problems will not be found in the history 
of the past. It seems to him equally clear, however, that the nature of 
present problems cannot be fully understood without a knowledge of © 
how they came to be what they are. 


II 


The issue has arisen most prominently in these recent years in the 
matter of work with service men. Because it had served effectively in 
all our wars for a hundred years, the Y.M.C.A. naturally assumed that 
it could represent the churches in this one, though it had no official 
mandate. Church people, and, indeed, the public generally, will re- 
member that protests came from certain Church Federation and de- 
nominational leaders who insisted that the church bodies as such 
should be directly and officially represented in the wartime work. 
This, however, is more a matter for national consideration than one 
that affects the local community. 


III 


The issue of Y.M.C.A. and church relations locally is being stated 
somewhat as follows: Rightly or wrongly, Councils of Churches are re- 
garding themselves as local expressions of ecumenicity. This theory 
has been strongly formulated by the Association of Church Federation 
Secretaries. On this ground, as well as because of its practical advan- 
tages, the movement to unite the Councils of Religious Education is 
being rationalized. It is said that a specialized agency which does not 


1 History of Y.M.C.A.-Church Relations in the United States, Association Press, 1944. 
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have full ecclesiastical authority naturally belongs within some coun- 
cil which does have ecclesiastical authority. The Y.M.C.A. is a volun- 
tary organization with no specific authorization granted by the churches 
for its existence or its program. Is this situation one that is tolerable in 
conception and effective in practice, or are some re-thinking and re- 
constituting called for on the local level? 

The writer of this article must confess that when the issue of rela- 
tionship was first brought to his attention, both from the Y.M.C.A. 
angle in regard to the Council of Social Agencies, and from the Church 
Federation point of view in regard to the Y.M.C.A., he wondered what 
all the shooting was about; and, indeed, whether there were not being 
brought into our local situation, unnecessarily, points of view condi- 
tioned by national organizational contentions. Here in our commu- 
nity, which is fairly homogeneous, with a preponderant Protestant 
evangelical population, with the churches, the Y.M.C.A., and the so- 
cial agencies involving to a great extent the same people, we seemed to 
be getting along in a smoothly working interrelationship. Structurally 
the interrelationship is that the Y.M.C.A. is a member of the Council 
of Social Agencies, and a participant in Community Chest funds; the 
Church Federation is a member of the Council of Social Agencies, but 
not a sharer in regular Community Chest funds (it is in the War Chest 
for special projects); the Y.M.C.A. has accepted membership in the 
Church Federation in a special classification. Does this structural inter- 
relationship indicate confusion worse confounded, or does it rather 
represent all that is feasible and necessary in interrelationship? 


IV 


In the whole matter of church-Y.M.C.A. relations, the history shows 
that both nationally and locally the issues arise on two matters, the first 
of which is control. The Y.M.C.A. isa lay organization without control 
by any ecclesiastical bodies. Indeed, the historian of its relations with 
the churches declares that for such a lay organization to have main- 
tained its non-ecclesiastical character for nearly a century, and, at the 
same time, have continued its close affiliation with the churches, is an 
extraordinary phenomenon. More than that, it is something that there 
is no prospect of changing, and indeed, it is not to be desired at the 
local level at least, nor, in this present writer’s view, anywhere else. 

As the only ministerial member of our local Y.M.C.A. Board, the 
writer of this article had an opportunity to review Wiley’s book be- 
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fore two groups in the Y.M.C.A. It was reviewed first for the staff of 
Secretaries, each of whom had received a copy of it and had specially 
prepared himself on a single chapter. This in itself is an indication of 
how seriously the Y.M.C.A. professional staff is taking the matter of the 
relation of their institution to the churches. 

Then, a brief review was given before the Board of Trustees of the 
local institution. These men are all members of local churches, and 
most of them active in them; and some are leaders in the Church Fed- 
eration. In the group are also former presidents and campaign chair- 
men of the local Community Chest organization, and most of them are 
as devoted to these interests as to the Y.M.C.A. As the review pro- 
ceeded, their faces registered deeper and deeper puzzlement as they 
plainly wondered what it was all about. Later in the meeting the pro- 
posal for membership in the Church Federation came up, and reac- 
tion was registered in two different ways. ‘The point of view of the re- 
viewer of the book, that close interrelation was the best way to provide 
for the common concerns of the churches and the Y.M.C.A., and that 
this proposal offered one way of that close interrelation, was accepted. 
But one or two trustees remarked that “the Church Federation was 
trying to take in everything.” Perhaps as their pastors, some of us may 
have been at fault through the years in not inculcating in them more of 
an ecumenical sense; but their reaction should serve as a caveat against 
any approach to the problem of interrelationship with the intention of 
control of one institution by another. 


Vv 


The other point at which the issue may be considered is delimita- 
tion of program. Wiley uses that term, and it is accurate, but it may 
perhaps suggest too much of mutual restrictiveness rather than the 
positive prosecution of full programs in separate areas. 

The most obvious area where some delimitation is called for is in 
religious work. ‘The Y.M.C.A. is often in a quandary as to its proper re- 
sponsibility in this. If it has no specifically religious work, church 
people criticize it as being God-less; if it attempts to carry on religious 
work, it is often accused by the same people of poaching on the pre- 
serves of the churches individually or in federation. Fifteen years ago 
in our community, Sunday afternoon mass meetings for men were held 
at intervals under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. in nearby church sanc- 
tuaries. ‘These have since fallen by the wayside, more because of gen- 
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eral conditions unfavorable to additional religious meetings on Sun- 
_ day in local communities than through any lack on the part of the 
Y.M.C.A. or the churches. Should conditions or strong sentiment call 
for any such meetings again, it is certain that the question of responsi- 
bility between the Church Federation Men’s Council, newly organ- 
ized, and the Y.M.C.A. would be raised. Probably the primary re- 
sponsibility would rest with the Church Federation, but certainly the 
Y.M.C.A. would have an interest in their success, and would co-operate 
in their promotion. 

Our local situation is affected considerably by the fact that the Y.M. 
C.A. is unusually strong in equipment and program while the Church 
Federation is on its way up into strength — stronger surely since the 
merging of the Council of Churches and the Council of Religious Edu- 
cation to form it two years ago, but still only coming into full strength. 
If certain phases of religious program had not been provided by the 
Y.M.C.A., they would have gone by default. As the Church Federation 
is able to assume these, the Y.M.C.A. will gladly yield or fully co- 
operate. | 


VI 


Another peculiar factor affecting the interrelationship is the pres- 

ence in our community of numbers of marginal religious groups, some 
of whose names would be unknown to the readers of this article, and 
indeed it would be invidious for the writer to name them since he has 
denominated them as marginal. ‘They are mostly spontaneous revival- 
istic groups, some of which are hardly denominations, but others of 
-which are coming into denominational consciousness. ‘The Church 
Federation, with deliberate policy and with great patience, is trying 
to get these newer bodies to go along in and with it, and has had success 
in greater measure than one might suppose. But this has necessarily 
been at the cost of slower “progress” for the whole Federation body. 
In youth activities, and particularly in recreational programs for them, 
it is fortunate that the Y.M.C.A. is free from control by the whole fed- 
erated church body, for it can go on with the kind of social events for 
youth that the longer established churches have long since accepted 
but which the newer church groups would disapprove. By the same 
token, there is a place for the Church Federation to provide training 
and participation in the forms of recreation innocuous even to these 
newer groups, and it has done so with some success. 
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Vil 


Perhaps the clue to Y.M.C.A. program philosophy given in the edi- 
torial cited early in this article is of point here: “The Y.M.C.A. is a re- 
ligious movement with its members and through them to the com- 
munity.” In other words, the Y.M.C.A. considers that it has a primary 
program responsibility to its membership, and secondarily to the com- 
munity through them. This is not intended to indicate a provincial 
concern but rather a responsibility right at hand. For instance, during 
the 1930’s the “commission plan” of studies and interest groups was 
introduced into our local Association by the former General Secretary 
who had special competence and national responsibility for this plan. 
There were a number of these commissions, and the enrolled member- 
ship of the Association was asked to participate in one or another on 
subjects such as race, economics, world affairs. That complete approach 
to constituency interest and education has not been carried on since, 
but the Interracial Commission has been continued. 

In the meantime, the racial issue has come to the fore and has called 
for consideration on a community scale. A Mayor’s Committee on In- 
terracial Relations has been formed, and a special survey by the Na- 
tional Urban League has been authorized by the Council of Social 
Agencies under a special committee. Moreover, the newly strength- 
ened Church Federation has an Interracial Committee. The question 
then arose in the Y.M.C.A. general program department as to what con- 
tinuing function the Y.M.C.A. Interracial Commission might have in 
view of these community developments. It was decided that the Y.M. 
C.A. Commission could well have its original purpose of cultivating, 
right racial attitudes among the Association’s own constituency, and 
also in regard to its own institutional practice in this realm. By the same 
principle, the Interracial Committee of the Church Federation could 
well devote itself not so much to church interest in general interracial 
matters, but to that most embarrassing field of right interracial rela- 
tions between churches. It could then co-operate with all other inter- 
racial groups and agencies in the larger community problem. 


VIII 


Or, there might be a special phase of the community problem 
which would fall to the genius and responsibility of the churches. An 
actual situation that arose locally has been set forth in the Christian 
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Century for April 25, 1945, by H. Laurence McNeil, one of our ablest 
Negro ministers. The problem arose in a local smaller industry where 
white women workers staged a sit-down strike when one or two Negro 
women were up-graded to work in their department. The Church Fed- 
eration Interracial Committee was the group that succeeded in getting 
the workers to go back, where other agencies, governmental and civic, 
were inoperative or ineffective. The reason for this is not just that the 
church committee seemed to be more alert and generally aggressive at 
that time, but also that the approach called for was one that it pecul- 
iarly could make. The white people obstructing the work at the plant 
were a group from a section of our country where the church is almost 
the whole community connection, and where social agencies and civic 
groups have no particular relevance or authority. ‘The approach then 
was made through white ministers to these white workers right in the 
shops, and while at first the workers were resentful and accused the 
ministers of having Negroes in their congregations, they finally yielded 
to persuasion by these ministers, who were deliberately chosen because 
they came from the same section of our country, and could thus do 
something with them. 


IX 


In all this consideration of areas of operation and the nature of rela- 
tionship between the churches and the Y.M.C.A., the Council of Social 
Agencies has been a kind of secular Paraclete, — a ‘Third present, with 
which both the churches and the Y.M.C.A. have relations as well as 
with each other. The relation of each to the Council is a subject in it- 
self, not to be considered here. But while the emergence and strength of 
the Council of Social Agencies are seen as a complication in the Y.M. 
C.A.-church relationship, there is also an element of advantage. Some 
things between the two can better be determined because there are 
three. (The relations of the Big Three in the United Nations come to 
mind by analogy here.) 

But the interrelation that includes the Council of Social Agencies 
with the churches and Y.M.C.A. has a more positive value than that, as 
is seen in a project for a neighborhood community within our city com- 
munity. This is known as the Emerson School district project, in which 
the total social resources of the community agencies have been brought 
to bear in a unified way upon the needs of that one area. ‘The Young 
Women’s Christian Association was designated by the Council of So- 
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cial Agencies to provide the professional staff worker to represent all 
the agencies that would co-operate in this program. In citing this proj- 
ect here in an article on the Y.M.C.A. we are robbing Priscilla to pay 
Aquila. However, the approach would have been the same were it the 
Y.M.C.A., and indeed the Y.M.C.A. was designated to provide a worker 
for another similar area, but the loss of the staff member assigned, due 
to the war effort, made it impossible to proceed. In any case, we have 
here an example of how the churches, the Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., and 
the Council of Social Agencies together can meet a community need. 

The area where this project is carried on is a high delinquency area. 
The Y.W.C.A. staff member assigned to the project is on the regular 
Y.W.C.A. staff, and the committee ultimately responsible for the proj- 
ect is a special Y.W.C.A. committee composed of men and women rep- 
resenting a variety of community interests. The project has involved 
three phases: 


(1) Study of the area by the staff member, including an activities survey of social 
agencies, schools (public and parochial), and churches. 

(2) Co-operation with existing agencies to develop their programs and the ex- 
tension of their services to a wider constituency. 

(3) A community association with responsibility for developing a total commu- 
nity pattern, encouraging new ventures to fill known needs within the area, 
but acting primarily as a consulting and a demonstration group with the 
idea of enlisting services of other community agencies to supplement those 
already operating in the area. This Emerson Community Association in- 
cludes representatives of the churches (Jewish, Catholic, Protestant), social 
agencies, schools (P.'T.A. and teachers), and civic and business people in the 
area. 


Of particular interest to us in this matter we have under considera- 
tion is the fact that, under the auspices of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, the Y.W.C.A., an organization in somewhat similar relation to the 
churches but not controlled by them, has provided leadership for this 
area, and some of the churches that would not have been able to ini- 
tiate of themselves this total approach to the area, have offered their 
facilities and leadership for week-day group activities under this co- 
operative arrangement. 


Xx 


So far then as structural relationship and control are concerned, we 
find locally nothing that could or should go beyond what Roswell 
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Barnes suggested for the relation of Christian Associations to the 
World Council, at the Washington Cathedral Christian Unity Con- 
ference in 1943; namely, that they be “constitutionally independent, 
functionally supplementary, and administratively correlative.” This, 
moreover, should not be regarded as a static solution to be accepted, 
but rather as a dynamic policy to be kept vigorously active in all local 
relationships. 

So far as delimitation of program is concerned, particular measures 
are subordinate to the more fundamental consideration of right atti- 
tudes. We should then always keep in mind the point made by Wiley 
in stating that new activities and new organizations, either in the 
church or in the Y.M.C.A., usually elicit two questions: (1) “Is the one 
invading the former preserves of the other?” Here institutional selfish- 
ness comes into play. (2) “What new opportunities for co-operation 
does the new development afford?” Here the concern for youth and the 
Kingdom of God comes to the fore. 

We conclude then that relations between the churches and the 
Y.M.C.A. can best be furthered by concern not as to whose ox is gored 
or who has been plowing with whose heifer, but as to how both may be 
better yoke fellows in common service to the community. 


LUTHERAN GEIST AND PROTESTANT 
WORLD VIEW 


By MERLE WILLIAM BOYER 


VER since the Marburg Colloquy, when Luther said to Zwingh, 

“Thr habt einen anderen Geist,’ Lutherans have endeavored to 

distinguish themselves from other Protestants. At the same time 
they have been conscious of being part of a common Protestant Chris- 
tianity that has made positive contributions to the development of 
Western civilization. As to their hopes for the future of that civiliza- 
tion, Lutherans find themselves, to a surprising degree, in agreement 
with other Protestant Christians as over against Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians, on the one hand, or Marxist materialists, on the other. Investiga- 
tion of the nature of Geist as compared with the Protestant world view 
should help to orientate the Lutheran with regard to co-operation with 
other Protestants. Such an investigation should also be of service in 
bringing other Protestant groups to a keener appreciation of the posi- 
tion of Lutheranism within Protestant Christianity. 

Protestant Christianity has developed a world view that is culturally 
creative. Lutheranism must contribute to and partake of that world 
view or relinquish the task of attempting to guide the future of civi- 
lization. Lutheranism has not developed, and at this late date, cannot 
develop a world view apart from Protestantism as a whole.* This admis- 
sion, however, goes hand in hand for the Lutheran with the conviction 
that Lutheranism still retains the inner Geist of the rejuvenated and 
rejuvenating church of the Reformation. In so far as other Protestants 
fail to recognize the importance of that Geist as the dynamic produc- 
tive matrix for evangelical Christianity, Lutherans must needs reaffirm 
their distinctive Geist in worship, church practice, and theology if they 
are not to betray their task in the life of the church. 


I 


A distinction must be made between the world view, the Geist, and - 
the confession of a religious group. The Geist isa subjective matter and 
can only be perceived subjectively. It can only be felt. It cannot be 
fully described. One must be a part of the religious organism that pos- 
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sesses a particular Geist in order to appreciate its pains, its creative 
power, its aspirations, its elevating ecstasies. ‘The three elements in the 
life of a religious group — the Weltanschauung, the Geist, and the con- 
fession — are, however, interrelated. The Geist of a religious group Is 
instrumental in implementing the world view. It is responsible for re- 
formulating that world view in terms of an intellectualized statement, 
the confession. In turn the confession serves to conserve the world 
view. It also serves to clarify the nature of the Geist, as far as that is in- 
tellectually possible, by use of negative formulations of differences. 
These negative formulations of the Geist are shallow and inadequate 
compared with its full positive content as evidenced most clearly in 
worship and personal piety. Of the three elements the Geist is the most 
important because it is the source of the tension between God and man, 
between what is and what ought to be. It furnishes the dynamic ele- 
ment in the life of the group, and ultimately brings to fruition the crea- 
tive potentialities of the world view in the form of a religious culture. 

As these distinctions are carried out in the present article it is hoped 
that the reader will be made aware of the specialized ways in which 
these terms are being used. | 


II 


Religious movements arise in history because of the emergence of 
some new world view which is capable of winning the allegiance of con- 
vinced followers. Converts identify themselves with the new movement 
because they are convinced that it is based on religious truth and be- 
cause they approve of the ends that are professed by the movement. 
They are convinced that the religious structures of the universe are in 
line with the teachings of the movement. Moreover, they are motivated 
to attain certain goals that are implicitly bound up with these struc- 
tures and that have certain explicit applications for the religious and 
moral life of the community. 

As a movement gains momentum in the direction of its desired ends, 
its adherents find that they have differing views as to what means are 
available for attaining these ends. They find that, even though there is 
general agreement on the goals to be attained and on convictions as to 
the religious structures of the universe, fundamental differences of 
opinions arise as to how the adherent is to become a recipient of the 
spiritual power that will help him to reach the goal. When this point in 
the history of a religious movement has been reached, adherents are 
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compelled to re-think their respective positions. Moreover, they are 
frequently compelled to revise their views as to the religious structures 
of the universe in order to bring them in line with their personal ex- 
periences. It is at this point that they become aware of having a dis- 
tinctive religious Gerst. 


Ill 


In the Reformation period, Protestantism had a basic fund of com- 
mon goals and convictions. This common fund of goals and convictions 
can be regarded as the religious world view of Protestant Christianity. 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Anabaptist Christians differed, however, as 
to their personal apperceptions of religious realities. Seeking the at- 
tainment of the desired common goal, they were motivated in different 
ways. As a result of differing personal experiences they came to have 
differing convictions because of an inner Geist reacting to the means 
offered by their religion for coming into personal relationship with the 
ultimate source of power and sustaining grace. 

The period of the construction of the Protestant confessions was a 
result of the re-thinking of the original world view in terms of the ex- 
periences of the inner Geist. The evangelical confessions show remark- 
able agreement as to the basic religious structures of the universe. 
Lutherans emphasize the negative results of the Marburg Colloquy, 
that is, the anderen Geist, in order to make it clear that there is a genu- 
ine difference of spirit between Lutheran and Reformed Christianity. 
They sometimes forget that there was a positive side to the colloquy 
and that Luther himself was surprised and somewhat embarrassed to 
find how great was the fund of agreement held in common by Luther- 
ans and Zwinglians. Since most confessions were formulated to clarify 
differences, it was natural that this same negative emphasis with re- | 
gard to the confessions of other groups should predominate later on. 
Points of agreement were forgotten. Points of difference became war 
cries and shibboleths of loyalty. Agreement as to desired ends, namely, 
the shattering of medieval shackles and the establishment of a purified 
church as the basis for a new social order, was taken for granted. Points 
of basic disagreement appear in the confessions, for the most part, as 
_ disagreement as to the means by which God makes his will known and 


his creative power and healing love prevail in the hearts and lives of 
men. 
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IV 


The evangelical churches of the Reformation era were in essential 
agreement on a number of doctrinal questions that struck at the heart 
of papal authority. All were agreed on the Holy Scriptures as the basis 
_ of authority for the Christian. In the application of this conviction, 
Protestants were divided into two camps. It is possible to regard the 
Holy Scriptures as legal documents or as dynamic sources for daily 
_ power and strength, that is, as sources for the renewal of religious life 
as well as for personal ethical guidance. Calvinist emphasis has been 
_ legalistic. The Lutheran Geist has maintained a Christo-centric ap- 
proach regarding the Scriptures. Where Christ is there is the Word of 
God, for Christ is the Word made flesh. The Bible must be regarded 
essentially as a promise and not a law. What drives Christ into the heart 
is the Word of God. It was primarily the unfortunate political reper- 
cussions associated with the Anabaptists that prevented Luther from 
offering the logical clarification of his views on the Word of God. As 
a result of this failure, legalistic tendencies naturally arose in Luther- 
anism in the seventeenth century. ‘That these same legalistic tendencies 
should be with us today is not surprising. ‘The surprising thing is that 
those who hold this position insist that their position is the true and 
only Lutheran position. Legalistic Biblicism is really at home only in 
the churches that have their roots in non-Lutheran soil. Legalism 1s 
contrary to the Lutheran Geist. 


V 


With respect to worship, Protestants in general broke with the 
Roman world view by emphasizing personal receptivity as the sine qua 
non for worship. The use of formulae of worship as a means of assur- 
ing the co-operation of intermediaries, such as saint or Virgin, was re- 
garded as unnecessary since direct contact with God is possible for the 
Christian. The priest as the divinely appointed instrument for work- 
ing the miracle of the mass was no longer the central figure in congre- 
gational worship. Every Christian must be regarded as a priest. It is 
easy to see how this emphasis stimulated the inwardness in worship that 
led ultimately to the worship of the Quakers. On the other hand it en- 
couraged individualism to such an extent that the Protestant, espe- 
cially after the Enlightenment, might go so far as to consider corporate 
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worship as comparatively unimportant. This, for example, was the 
case with Kant. | 

The Lutheran Geist did not encourage the development of such in- 
dividualistic tendencies in Christian worship because of its emphasis 
on the objectivity of the Word of God. There was always the Word in 
the readings of the pericope, in preaching, in the sacraments, in the 
liturgy. Without the Word speaking to the hearts of men, awakening 
them, enlightening them, guiding them there could be no genuinely 
satisfying Christian worship. Here was a new criterion for determining 
the character of Christian corporate worship. Once Christians strayed 
from the objectivity of the Word as found in Scripture and preaching 
they were in danger of wandering into innumerable bypaths in their 
worship. Lutheran preaching must be scriptural preaching. ‘The Lu- 
theran preacher must be a skilled exegete. ‘The congregation ought to 
rise for the reading of the Gospel lesson and for the reading of the ser- 
mon text. These things are taken for granted among Lutherans. ‘They 
serve to emphasize the objective nature of “the Word” in the worship 
of the congregation. 


VI 


‘The Reformation awakened a sense of the seriousness of moral re- 
sponsibility among Protestants. This emphasis revolutionized ethical 
standards throughout the Western world. The impact of the revolu- 
tion was felt in the family and the school, in countinghouse and law 
court, in the cobbler’s shop and the army barracks. Every man and 
woman was regarded as called to a Christian vocation in the world. 
Every one was responsible directly to God for the way he fulfilled his 
calling and the way he lived his life. The tensions of moral decision 
could no longer be eased by priest or magistrate. Not only was every — 
Christian man a priest, he was more than that. He was also an abbot 
with regard to his responsibility for the directing of his own life and 
for aiding his weaker brethren. Moreover, this life of moral responsi- 
bility was henceforth to be lived in the world and not within the se- 
cluded bounds of the monastery. 

Among many Protestant groups the sense of moral seriousness com- 
bined with Biblical legalism to set up perfectionist standards for the 
earthly life of the Christian. Restrictions were placed on the life of the 
Christian and the power of the keys was used to enforce these restric- 
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tions. Lutherans have at times been accused of laxity because of their 
tendency to regard as adiaphora such matters as modes of dress and of 
entertainment. This apparent indifference of the Lutheran is not due 
to a moral sensitivity less fully developed than that of Christians in the 
perfectionist groups. The opposite is the case. The Lutheran Geist has 
made the Lutheran aware of the dimension of depth in the sinfulness 
of the human heart. He is aware how utterly impossible it is to rid one- 
self of sin by one’s own works. He is aware too how prone the human 
heart is to forget and neglect the great corroding sins when personal 
self-assurance and self-satisfaction can be sustained with greater ease by 
meeting man-made legal requirements set up by state or church. 


vil 


When we consider the sacrament of Holy Communion it is clear that 
Protestants were, and are, in agreement in maintaining that the efficacy 
of the communion depends on faith rather than on the mysterious 
power of an hierarchical priesthood. On the other hand, as church his- 
tory has made clear, Lutherans have been especially obdurate on this 
question: they have offered a minority report whenever or wherever it 
has been considered among Protestants. If there is such a reality as a 
Lutheran Geist it should be in evidence at this point. 

Luther insisted on a mystical, supernatural, medieval, perhaps even 
a magical view of the sacrament as over against Zwingli’s religious ra- 
tionalism. Subsequent generations of Lutherans down to the present 
day have said that he was right. If we are to find the Lutheran Geist in 
operation at this point we must look for it not in Luther’s positive doc- 
trine, which was never fully defined, but in his negative rejection of 
any formulation that eliminated the mystery from the sacrament or 
that endeavored to subjectivize God’s objective gift of himself in, with 
and under the elements of the communion. As the Lutheran Geist is 
aware of the dimension of depth in human sinfulness, so it is also aware 
of the dimension of depth in God’s love. As it is aware of the necessity 
of maintaining the objectivity of “the Word” if personal worship is to 
remain meaningful and uncorrupted, so too it is aware of the necessity 
of maintaining the objectivity of God’s gift of himself in the Sacrament. 
The Lutheran Geist affirms that a church that has lost an objective sac- 
ramental element in its worship cannot long remain a church. It loses 
its feeling for the ‘“‘numinous,” its awareness of the depths of man’s 
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sinfulness and, above all, its assurance of the depths of God’s loving 
grace. Where the sacrament is not “rightly administered” the church 
becomes an ethical culture society, on the one hand, or a training 
school for mystically inclined individualists on the other. 

The Lutheran Geist is most clearly in evidence even today in the 
sacrament of Holy Communion. When the officiating pastor turns to. 
the congregation with the words, “Lift up your hearts,” he is not serv- 
ing asa priest before the altar. But the response of the communicants, 
“We lift them up unto the Lord,” is a response of Christians who are 
expectantly aware that they are about to receive spiritual gifts that 
can come only from the one and only High Priest who gave himself for 
many for the remission of sins. 


VIII 


With regard to their views as to the nature of the church, Protestants 
of the Reformation period were agreed that the church is a fellowship 
of believers predestined to salvation through faith in Christ. ‘They re- 
jected the Roman Catholic view of the church as a divinely appointed 
hierarchical institution that had absolute control of the channels of 
grace. The future of the Kingdom, according to the Protestants, de- 
pends on the extension of this fellowship rather than on maintaining 
the continuity of a priesthood duly ordained by the successors of St. 
Peter. Protestants have agreed more whole-heartedly on their view of 
the church and the Kingdom than on any other single element in the 
Protestant world view. This agreement has been largely responsible 
for the influence Protestantism has had in molding the i institutions and 
cultural life of Western civilization. 

Here again, however, we find that the influence of the Lutheran 
Geist emerges to give certain distinctive qualities to Lutheranism. The 
Lutheran Geist makes a categorical distinction between the visible and 
invisible church.’ The invisible church is God’s instrument for estab- 
lishing his Kingdom. The visible church, as an order of the world, is — 
an instrument of the invisible church. It must not be expected, how- 
ever, that the visible church will establish the Kingdom. The ecclesi- 
astical perfectionism of the Anabaptists who endeavored to gather the 
saints into a visible church separate from society as a whole, must con- 
sequently be regarded as based on a misguided view of the nature of 
the church. The Calvinist insistence on the authority of the visible 
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church to influence the state is likewise regarded as a dangerous mis- 
understanding of the true nature of the church. 


IX 


The Geist of Calvinism emphasizes the fact that the believer is pre- 
destined to salvation while the Lutheran Geist has always regarded 
salvation as open to all. But whereas the Calvinist Geist regards the 
Kingdom as open and to be achieved in and through the active partici- 
pation of the visible church in political and social life, the Lutheran 
Geist considers the Kingdom as predestined. The practical result of 
this divergence can be seen in the Lutheran emphasis on the care of 
souls combined with acceptance of the flux of social and historical 
forces as relatively unimportant. 

It is understandable that Lutheranism should be accused of quiet- 
ism. This accusation, however, is not quite accurate. Where they have 
been consistent, Lutherans have not been quietists but have rather 
emphasized the role of right reason in politics, ethics, and questions 
dealing with social improvements. It is true, however, that the Lu- 
theran position opens the door to a constantly increasing tendency to 
delimit the function of the church. If the world is to be given over to 
the state and to reason, sooner or later omnipotent reason or an om- 
nipotent state will find it expedient to continue the curtailment process 
until the church is handicapped in its use of the means of grace. The 
history of the church has indicated that the Lutheran Geist has impor- 
tant contributions to make to Protestant Christianity at this point but 
that it cannot be fully trusted. 


x 


With regard to the Protestant view of the church the Lutheran 
Geist has made another important emphasis which must not be neg- 
lected. It has never been satisfied to permit the sectarian tendencies in 
Protestantism to distort its consciousness of the genuinely ecumenical 
nature of the church. Sectarianism arises when there is dogmatic over- 
emphasis on one or another subsidiary element in Christian faith, tra- 
dition or practice. For instance, the Lutheran Geist will arouse the Lu- 
theran to struggle against the sectarian tendency in the Anglican 
church which tends to overemphasize the historic episcopacy. If the 
Episcopal church accepts the position of the High Church group it will 
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become a sect just as surely as Lutheranism will become a sect if the 
present position of the Synodical Conference were to become dominant 
throughout Lutheranism. In both cases these churches would be re- 
jecting their heritage of leadership as participants in the Protestant 
world view. 

It is characteristic of the Lutheran Geist to struggle against such 
tendencies. The history of Lutheranism in America could be written 
from this point of view. Americanism has been a fertile field for the de- 
velopment of sects. Time and time again in the history of the Lutheran 
churches in America, isolated groups of Lutherans have moved in the 
direction of sectarianism. Time and time again leaders arose who op- 
posed this natural sociological tendency by convincing pastors and lay- 
men that one could not be Lutheran and fall victim to the introverted, 
emotional narrowness of sectarianism. Could it not be said that one of 
the central tasks of the life of S. S. Schmucker was the task of preventing 
Lutheranism in America from becoming just another American sect? 

The life of this pioneer leader written from this point of view would 
certainly present him as one of the great Lutherans of the nineteenth 
century — a man whose Geist in this respect was genuinely Lutheran, 
not, as some would say, in spite of his “unionist” tendencies but because 
of them. The year 1945 is the hundredth anniversary of the publication 
of Schmucker’s “Overture on Christian Union.” Of this document Dr. 
Gaius Jackson Slosser writes as follows: 


. . Dr. Schmucker’s “Overture on Christian Union” . . . with the “Fra- 
ternal Appeal” . . . had a profound influence both in America and England in 
promoting the movements which led to the organization of the English Evan- 
gelical Alliance in 1846, and of the American Evangelical Alliance in 1876. . . .8 


Of the Lutheran anniversaries that will come to our attention in 1945 
this is one that is likely to be slighted in Lutheran circles. The ghosts 
of “crypto-Calvinism” and “unionism” linger between the pages of this 
address. In the catalogue of past conflicts in American Lutheranism 
few ghosts have more power to frighten churchmen than these. Yet 
when we recall that the movements mentioned in this quotation were 
forerunners of the present World Council of Churches, Lutherans can 
be proud of the fact that the Lutheran Geist in the religious life of Sam- 
uel Simon Schmucker enabled him to furnish leadership for a reawak- 


ening of consciousness throughout Christendom that the Church is 
one — the body of Christ. 
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XI 


If we stopped at this point in our analysis of the Protestant world 
view and the Lutheran Geist, there are some who would say that we 
have failed to mention the most important element in the Protestant 
world view. Kurt Leese, for example, affirms that the central element 
in the Protestant world view is that it is an open world view.‘ Protes- 
tantism, he claims, is a never-ceasing protest against the physical ma- 
terializing and the legalistic organization of the unconditioned Di- 
vinity. The Protestant world view is never a sure possession. It is not a 
firmly established building whose rooms and arrangements are once 
and for all known and in which one may forever live undisturbed. It is 
the genius of the Protestant world view to accept the tensions of the re- 
ligious life as inevitable and desirable. Protestantism must conse- 
quently protest against every church which wishes to be more than a 
mere possibility and a willingness to serve God. 

If Leese’s analysis of the Protestant Weltanschauung is correct, can 
we say that the Lutheran Geist is in line with the Protestant world view 
at this point? If we recognize such men as Boehme and Kierkegaard as 
Lutheran prophets and products of the Lutheran Geist, we must affirm 
a kinship of the Lutheran Gevst with this element of the Protestant 
world view. If such kinship is recognized, what are we to say regarding 
the Lutheran reverence for the confessions? We shall have to affirm in 
the first place that the confessions are man-made, intellectualized con- 
structs affirming Lutheran apperceptions of the structures of religious 
reality; and, in the second place, that the Lutheran Geist is betrayed 
when these constructs are absolutized in Lutheran circles. ‘This does 
not mean that the confessions are of no value in the life of the church 
or that they are not true. It does mean, however, that these constructs 
must not be absolutized as dogmas in the Roman Catholic sense. 


XII 


The implications of what has been written above are clear. It is our 
affirmation that the Lutheran Geist is present, more or less, in all Prot- 
estant groups, but that there is no Lutheran world view apart from that 
of evangelical Protestantism as a whole. When faced with questions 
that require decisions with regard to the protection of the Protestant 
world view or the implementation of that world view in civgl Latta ; 
Protestants, including Lutherans, can and do make decisions\otley p on 
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the basis of a fund of common presuppositions. In so far as Catholic 
and Protestants have a similar set of common presuppositions which 
enjoin them to make similar decisions in a common Cause, to that ex- 
tent they too share elements of a common Christian Weltanschauung. 
Those Lutheran groups which refuse to recognize that they are part of 
an evangelical Protestant world view and which endeavor to remove 
themselves from that Weltanschauung are in grave danger of becoming 
sects — the first “Lutheran” sects in the four centuries of Lutheran his- 
tory. Too often Lutherans have made the mistake of thinking and act- 
ing as if the maintenance rather than the cultivation of the Lutheran 
Geist were enough. They were wrong. The Geist is culturally creative 
only in so far as it offers the motivating power for implementing the 
ideals of the Protestant world view. A religious group that ceases to be 
culturally creative becomes an institutionalized conservative “‘in- 
group’ that impedes the progress of the culture. Sooner or later it dies 
of its own inertia. 

On the other hand, Lutheran pastors and churches that are unmind- 
ful of the unique contribution that the Lutheran Geist has to offer and 
who devote their time and efforts to diluting the power of that Gezst 
are betraying its vocation in world Christianity. Not that there can be 
no freedom to develop, criticize or even change that Gezst. Such efforts, 
however, must be movements from within rather than revolutions 
from without. In such cases we must endeavor to dig deeper in the well 
to get at the source of the undoubted spiritual power of this Lutheran 
Geist, rather than blandly attempt to leave the well and then proceed 
to return again, as if that were possible, to fill the well from external 
sources. This, for example, is the case with some who must seek Roman 
or Anglican sources for liturgical innovations and who fail to see that 
the only liturgical innovations that can be meaningful must emerge 
from the inner depths of congregational worship. In all such cases Lu- 
theran aspiration and need in the immediate present must somehow 
touch and become part of the meaningful past if the central stream of 
the Lutheran Geist is to continue to function. 

We have said that the Lutheran Geist is present to some extent in all 
Protestant groups. If this is recognized as true the task of the Lutheran 
church in America can be seen in a new light. That task is to maintain, 
to clarify, and to foster this same Lutheran Geist in the life of the 
church. But Lutheran responsibility does not end with this task. There 
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is an additional task, namely, the responsibility of making it clear to all 
Protestants to what extent the dynamic spiritual power of their lives 
and their churches is dependent upon fostering the Geist of the Lu- 
theran Reformation. For in the end there is only one explanation for 
this dependence and that is that wherever the Lutheran Geist is found 
in its purity, there the moving power of the Holy Spirit has been and 
will be present in our midst. 

A thesis of considerable importance for all Protestants as well as for 
Lutherans has been formulated in this paper. Perhaps our analysis of 
the Lutheran Geist is a purely subjective matter in which one Lu- 
theran has abstracted from the totality of Lutheranism that which ap- 
pears important to him; and then had the temerity to call this ab- 
straction the “Lutheran Geist.” We leave it to others, especially the 
historians, to judge whether or not this has been the case. 
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CREATION AND REDEMPTION 


By GEORGE F. THOMAS 


HE relation of Redemption to Creation must be determined 

according to the meaning of each of these terms. If Redemp- 

tion is conceived exclusively as the work of Christ in its effect 
upon man and if Creation is conceived narrowly as the origination and 
preservation of the world, the relation between them will necessarily be 
viewed as an external one. This is the tendency of the Theology of 
Crisis. For example, Brunner restricts Redemption to the person and 
work of Christ as “Mediator,” distinguishing sharply the “special” 
revelation of God through him from all “general” revelation because 
of its absolute uniqueness (Einmaligkeit). The Creation, on the other 
hand, seems to consist, in his view, almost wholly of natural and social 
order and its preservation. This radical separation of Redemption and 
Creation is one of the main sources of the dualism between love and law 
in Brunner’s interpretation of Christian ethics in relation to the “‘or- 
ders” of community. 

On the other hand, Redemption may be conceived broadly as includ- 
ing all the processes by which men are freed, in significant measure, 
from the power of evil and brought into closer harmony with God and 
their fellows; while Creation may be regarded as including the continu- 
ous activity of God in perfecting the world he has brought into being. 
In this case, the relation between Redemption and Creation becomes a 
much closer one. Redemption through Christ is then viewed as the 
culmination of the age-long work of God in carrying out his purpose for 
man, a work that is ina measure both creative and redemptive through- 
out. ‘The emphasis, in this view, falls upon the continuity of the “spe- 
cial” revelation and redemption through Christ with this process as a 
whole, though discontinuity may also be acknowledged. | 

The value of the first way of conceiving the relation, of course, is that 
it makes more vivid the Christian’s sense of the distinctiveness of 
Christ’s work. It will always be valuable, therefore, at times when con- 
tinuity has been stressed too much and discontinuity overlooked or 
minimized. But this must not make us forget the value of the second 
way of defining the relation. Not only is light thrown upon the whole 
process of Creation when it is interpreted as moving toward the Re- 
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-demption of man in Christ, but also Redemption in Christ becomes 
more meaningful when seen as the goal of the groaning and travailing 
of the whole Creation. The most important thing is to keep these two 
ways of thinking in balance, as both are indispensable. An example of 
the adverse effects of emphasizing one at the cost of the other is seen in 
the doctrine of Man. It is sometimes said — for example, by exponents 
of the Theology of Crisis — that the nature and possibilities of man are 
best understood when approached from the side of Redemption. 
Others — for example, A. C. Knudson in The Doctrine of Redemption 
— hold that they are best understood when approached from the side of 
Creation. Since the one approach leads to a pessimistic, the other to an 
optimistic, view of man, neither is fully Christian and the two ap- 
proaches are mutually complementary rather than exclusive. Yet a bal- 
ance of the two approaches is not possible so long as the relation be- 
tween Redemption and Creation is misconceived. 

The primary task of this paper is to make clear the continuity of 
Creation and Redemption, but also to show that there is a discontinuity 
between the general creative and redemptive process and the Redemp- 
tion of man through Christ. 


I 


The doctrine of Creation affirms the ultzmate dependence of all 
things and events upon God for their existence and value. It differs 
from the Platonic idea of creation as the imposition of eternal, inde- 
pendent Forms upon a pre-existent matter, in that it asserts that God 
is the ultimate Source of form and matter as well as the efficient Cause 
of their combination. It differs from the Neo-Platonic idea of an ema- 
nation by necessity from an impersonal metaphysical principle of Be- 
ing, Unity and Value, in that it asserts that God creates by a free act of 
personal Will. 

But, though all creatures are ultimately dependent upon and there- 
fore responsible to God, a relative independence and autonomy have 
been bestowed upon them, each according to its kind and level of be- 
ing, precisely because they are creatures of God rather than modes or 
parts of his own being. This is the ground of the secondary causality of 
creatures even at the inanimate level and therefore of the possibility of 
natural science. It is particularly important in the case of man because 
it is the source of his freedom and his responsibility to God for the use 
of the gifts with which he has been endowed. Without such freedom, 
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his sin would not be his own and guilt could not be attributed to him. 
In the ethical sphere, the implication of the relative independence of 
man is the worth of the individual as a center of creative energy and the 
importance of his moral activity for the furthering of the divine pur- 
pose in the Creation. Its implication for the doctrine of Redemption is 
that, while Redemption is a gift of God rather than a human achieve- 
ment, it is offered to rather than forced upon man. 

The assertion of the ultimate dependence of the creatures is not 
equivalent to the assertion of an absolute beginning of the Creation 
in time. Many modern theologians — for example, W. R. Matthews 
(Studies in Christian Philosophy, Lecture V1) — have pointed out that, 
if God is personal, he must be supposed to be creative by his very nature 
from all eternity. This would not make God dependent upon the Crea- 
tion of which we are a part, for our Creation may be local and relatively 
transitory. But it would make Creation as such essential to God in the 
sense that it is his nature not to remain solitary in his self-sufficiency (or 
even in the mutual love of the three ““Persons’’ postulated by believers 
ina “‘social” interpretation of the Trinity), but to go forth from himself 
and communicate his being and value to others. 

‘This denial of an absolute beginning of the Creation “in” or “‘with” 
time excludes the literal interpretation of the Biblical myth of Creation 
as a series of acts done once for all, finished, and as needing only to be 
sustained in being. Such an interpretation easily leads to a deistic view | 
of God’s relation to the world “‘after”’ the Creation was “‘finished’”’ and 
it contradicts all we know from science about the origin of living spe- 
cies. Instead, we must interpret Creation as a continuous process in 
which novelty emerges again and again and in which at the highest 
level of evolution man is shaped by natural and historical forces to his 
destined end. 

‘The purpose of the creation, through processes of nature and history 
of such responsible centers of free activity as men, must be understood 
in the light of Christian teaching about the Kingdom of God. For the 
purpose of Creation cannot be separated from the goal of Redemption, 
1.e., the development of finite spiritual persons in the image of their 
Creator, the liberation of them from the sin of self-centeredness, and 
their voluntary participation in the love of the Creator in fellowship 
with other spiritual persons. Creation and Redemption are different 
aspects of the progressive fulfillment of this purpose. Creation is the 
whole natural and historical process regarded as the necessary vehicle 
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for the fulfillment of the divine purpose. Redemption, in the general 
sense of the term, is the same process regarded as leading to the end. 
The doctrine of Creation asserts the establishment, conservation, and 
evolution of dynamic structures of being and value. The doctrine of 
Redemption asserts that through the working of these structures men 
are freed from the bondage and misery of sin. 

Redemption, in the special sense of the term which refers to the work 
of God through Christ and the Holy Spirit, is the culmination of this 
general creative-redemptive process. While it is continuous with other 
phases of the process, it concentrates the meaning and power of the 
process at one point of clear and burning light. Thus, in the words of 

the prayer of Thanksgiving, we bless God ‘“‘for our creation, preserva- 
tion, and all the blessings of this life, but above all for thine inestimable 
love in the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


II 


What is the general structure of the Creation which gives continuity 
and direction to the whole creative-redemptive process? It is a struc- 
ture of order under law. Every kind of being has its relatively fixed na- 

ture, properties, and relationships. This is the source of the continuity 
of the process. But it is also an evolving, changing order which has given 
rise to new levels of being and value in the course of time. As modern 
Emergent Evolutionists have pointed out, the lower level is the basis 
for the higher which emerges out of it, but distinctive properties are 
present at the higher level which could not have been predicted from 
the perspective of the lower. Thus continuity is preserved while nov- 
elty emerges. 

This order, at once permanent and changing, is hierarchical in the 
sense that higher value is realized at the higher rather than at the lower 
levels. When the evidence for purpose in the whole evolutionary process 
from the lowest to the highest level is taken into account, we can see 
that ‘‘each lower level finds its own completion or perfect development 
only in so far as it is possessed or in-dwelt by that which is above it.” 


The material only reveals its full potentialities when Life possesses and in- 
dwells it. Similarly, Life only reveals what it really is when Mind supervenes 
mpon it..." The use of faculties, which at first are used for mere survival, in the 
interest of ends that have nothing at all to do with survival, must occur in fact be- 
fore it can be anticipated in theory. So, too, Mind as intellect only shows what it 
can be and do when it is guided by Mind as Spirit. . . . Because Spirit is, or has, 
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the sense of absolute value it also is, or has, the capacity for fellowship with God. 

. . And, if Religion is to be trusted, even Spirit (as known in our experience) 
only reveals what it can be and do when it is possessed by that Highest Being, 
whom we call Spirit because Spirit is the highest grade of Reality known to us.’ 


It is this hierarchical view of the Creation which makes it possible to 
speak of the material, or more broadly the natural, world as sacra- 
mental? in relation to spiritual life. It is to be regarded as reality rather 
than mere appearance, but as a reality which serves as a vehicle for the 
fulfillment of a higher Reality. For God as infinite Spirit whose very 
nature is to create requires a medium in and through which he can 
express himself and realize his purposes; and man as finite spirit whose 
personality must be developed in time needs to adapt himself to a per- 
manent environment and communicate with his fellows through it. 
Philosophically, this theistic view of the relation of spirit to matter en- 
ables us to do justice to the insistence of materialism upon the reality of 
matter and to the insistence of modern science upon the priority in 
time of matter to spirit, which emerges late in the evolutionary process. 
At the same time, it accepts the fundamental positive affirmation of — 
idealism that spirit is metaphysically ultimate and that matter is sub- 
ordinate to it in value. Ethically, it enables us to avoid that sharp dual- 
ism of matter and spirit which has been the source of ascetic renuncia- 
tion of the material as evil, and to understand spiritual activity as trans- 
forming the material basis of life rather than withdrawing into itself in 
contemplation. Practically, it implies that political and economic or- 
ganization is important since it provides many of the basic conditions 
under which personality is furthered or thwarted, but that it is instru- 
mental to spiritual development and therefore secondary. 


Ill 


In the light of this conception of the Creation and of the place of 
spirit in it, is it possible to indicate any aspects of the creative process 
which are redemptive? By ‘‘redemption” in the general sense of the 
term with which we are now concerned is meant the liberation of per- 
sons from the sin of self-centeredness into which they have fallen, in or- 
der that they may enter into fellowship with the Creator and with finite 
persons like themselves, 

Clearly, there are many factors in human life, even at the biological 
level, which are redemptive in this sense. It does not require specialized 
knowledge of biology to see that the strength of the instinct of repro- 
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duction and of the parental feelings associated with it provides a bio- 
logical basis and stimulus for the deepest human love and with it for 
liberation from self. Similarly, the gregarious impulse provides much 
of the driving force behind mutual aid and service. I do not know how 
far down in the evolutionary scale the roots of these “socializing” forces 
can be traced. But if Bergson is right in saying that orthogenesis, or 
cumulative variation in a definite direction, is evidence of a vital force 
moving in the evolutionary process toward man, we would expect to 
find the beginnings of these forces far back in that process. It is beyond 
my competence to deal with the bearing of these and other biological 
factors upon the redemptive process; and, in any case, their full mean- 
ing for that process becomes apparent only at the human level where 
they are modified by the presence of mind and, at the highest point, 
spirit. We must, therefore, turn to man as a distinctly spiritual being. 

The nature of spirit is difficult to define. Fortunately, it is not neces- 
sary to define it in this paper. But there are three of its capacities which 
make it susceptible to redemption: its capacity for devotion to absolute 
value, its capacity for community in love, and its capacity for self- 
transcendence. 


IV 


As to the first of these capacities, it is important to note that there is 
an objective element in values like truth and beauty. It is not necessary 
to assert with modern Realists that these values are objective in the 
sense of being “qualities” wholly independent of the mind, or with 
modern Phenomenologists that they are “essences’’ enjoying an inde- 
pendent being in a realm of their own. But there are objective condi- 
tions of their existence, though they are actual values only as they are 
appreciated by the valuing subject. ‘The significance of this for our pur- 
pose is that the spirit of man is in a measure liberated from preoccupa- 
tion with mean and selfish ends through his devotion to truth and 
beauty. This is the heart of Platonism and the spell Plato lays upon 
generous minds has been largely due to it. 

The weakness of Platonism from the theistic point of view is that it 
conceives of absolute values as eternal, impersonal forms independent 
of the Divine Will. But Christian Platonists (since St. Augustine) have 
pointed out that truth and other values may be regarded as expressions 
of God’s Wisdom and Goodness and as such become ways leading to 
God himself. Indeed, Temple argues‘ that in the apprehension of truth 
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or beauty man’s mind intuits the Divine Mind immanent in it, in the 
first case through analysis and synthesis, in the second case through con- 
templation of the individual. ‘This accounts for the reverence awak- 
ened in the mind of the religious person by these values. The fact that 
many disclaim any such intuition of the immanence of the Divine 
Mind in truth and beauty is not a fatal objection to this view, since it 
may mean only that they have been blinded to the presence of the Holy 
by naturalistic views of nature, its order and its beauty. In so far as there 
is such a disinterested appreciation of and devotion to truth and 
beauty, the spirit may be said to be absorbed in them and thus drawn 
out of itself and its self-centeredness. 

However, the Pauline-Augustinian-Reformation school of Christian 
theologians has always denied that man, corrupted by his sin, can 
achieve such disinterestedness. Indeed, some members of this school*® 
seem to think that Platonic spiritual eros, or aspiration for the eternal 
values of truth and beauty, is necessarily love of desire or possessive 
love, i.e., a desire of good for one’s own satisfaction. This is one ground 
of the Barthian claim that confidence in reason leads to a glorification 
of man rather than God. While these pessimistic views in their extreme 
form seem to me to be unwarranted and must be rejected along with the 
dualism of nature and grace which underlies them, the exaggerated 
claims of Christian Platonists for the redemption of man through devo- 
tion to absolute values are equally unwarranted. Though truth and 
beauty are manifestations of a Divine Person, they are not themselves 
personal. ‘They do not, therefore, call forth the unselfish devotion of 
the whole human personality. As a result, it is possible to serve them 
and at the same time serve oneself in serving them. One may broaden 
the range of one’s intellectual interest and aesthetic appreciation with- 
out ceasing to be centered in oneself. 

It is true, as Temple has said,° that moral goodness, the third mem- 
ber of the Platonic triad, differs from truth and beauty in that we are 
directly related to persons through duty, and our whole personality is 
engaged in sympathy with them. But he also points out that we are not 
fully delivered from self-centeredness by the most earnest devotion to 
duty. At the highest levels of moral goodness we fall into pride in the 
form of self-righteousness. We are unable to escape Pharisaism because 
we cannot command that love which alone is the fulfillment of the Law. 

Thus, spiritual devotion to absolute values is redemptive (in the 
broad sense of that term which we are considering) in so far as it is dis- 
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interested. So far the Platonists are right. But it cannot fully deliver us 
from bondage to the self because the devotion of the unregenerate 
man to truth and beauty — and even goodness — is always corrupted 
by the fact that in a measure he seeks the good as his good. To this ex- 
tent the Barthians are right, though they are not justified in minimiz- 
ing the importance of the partial redemption that can come through 
such devotion. Thus, the Creation through the absolute values imma- 
nent in it awakens in the human spirit a thirst for redemption and at 
high moments gives it glimpses of an eternal Goodness which could 
satisfy that thirst. But it cannot by itself break completely man’s bond- 
age to self and thus bring him deliverance. If that is to take place, the 
eternal Goodness must manifest itself to him not indirectly as Value 
but directly as personal Love. It is at this point that we have to pass be- 
yond the “general” redemptive process of the Creation to “special” Re- 
demption through Christ and assert an element of discontinuity in that 
Redemption. But since the primary purpose of this essay is to consider 
the relation of Redemption to Creation, the nature of “special” Re- 
demption and of the discontinuity it involves is not dealt with here. 


Vv 


‘The second capacity of spiritual personality to which we referred 
above was the capacity for community in love. It is recognized by secu- 
lar social scientists as well as by Christians that community is indis- 
pensable to the fulfillment of the potentialities of persons. But the tend- 
ency of social scientists is to consider community in naturalistic terms 
as a product of biological forces alone, e.g., sex, hunger, fear, and gre- 
gariousness, though they may acknowledge that specifically human 
functions such as language and imagination are also necessary to direct 
these forces toward unity. This is inadequate, even as scientific descrip- 
tion. As the Greek philosophers saw, a community may be based upon 
the elemental needs of living, but it aims at living well. Modern “wel- 
fare”’ states, as distinguished from “‘police” or “‘power”’ states, are the 
best evidence that this is almost as true in the great national states of to- 
day as in the small city-states of Greece. Indeed, one danger in our time 
is an over-emphasis upon the capacity of the state to direct the cultural 
activities of the people, or, in the terms of this paper, a temptation to 
magnify the redemptive power of the state. 

Neo-orthodox Protestant theology attempts to meet this danger by 
adopting a position at the opposite extreme. ‘The “orders” of commu- 
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nity, on its view, are not real or full communities, but mere analogies of 
the only true community, personal relationship of an “I” anda “Thou” 
in love. For, though the “‘orders”’ as such belong to the Creation, the 
“orders” as we know them are perverted by sin. ‘This means that our 
attitude toward them must be both conservative since they are part of 
the order of the Creation and radical since they are shot through with 
evil. As Brunner puts it,” “As Creator, God requires us to recognize and 
adjust ourselves to the orders he has created, as our first duty; as Re- 
deemer, as our second duty, he bids us to ignore the existing orders, and 
inaugurate a new line of action in view of the coming Kingdom of 
God.” 

This dual attitude toward the “orders” of community is in principle 
thoroughly justified. But in practice everything depends upon whether 
the emphasis falls upon the value or the danger of any particular “or- 
der.” In the case of the state, it seems to me, Brunner’s emphasis, like 
that of St. Augustine, clearly falls upon the danger. ‘““The fundamental 
character of the State,” he says, “is not right but might.’’* Again: “Thus 
in every actual State — we have to distinguish three elements: the re- 
alization of community, in accordance with the divine creative pur- 
pose; a disciplinary order, which creates a kind of community by for- 
cible means, and forms the necessary basis and the harsh framework of 
civilized life; and an illegitimate, unjust, merely factual selfish, grasp- 
ing, almost daemonic exercise of power.”® While in these and other 
passages Brunner recognizes the importance of the justice, law, and 
force of the state, it is mainly as “‘the necessary basis and harsh frame- 
work of civilized life.” Fundamentally, justice, law, and force are op- 
posed to love, and the state is a necessary evil which protects men 
against “the brutal savagery of general strife,” a ““dyke”’ against sin. 

Valuable as this is as a corrective of the ancient and modern idolatry 
of the state, it is too negative in its attitude toward the redemptive value 
of political life. Based upon the Augustinian antithesis of the “earthly 
city’ to the “heavenly city” and the Lutheran dualism of law and love, 
it would make impossible the development of positive Christian po- 
litical principles from the principle of love. Asa result, it would lead to 
purely subjective and opportunistic decisions by Christians on politi- 
cal issues. 

At the other extreme, the Thomist view of the state and its law as an 
instrument of common good and moral development is too deeply in- 
fluenced by Greek political idealism. As a result, the valuable concep- 
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tion of natural law is corrupted, its immutable ethical principles being 
confused with particular applications in the sphere of historical insti- 
_ tutions. ‘Though the Thomist view has the great merit of recognizing 
the redemptive value of the social “orders” of Creation, its political 
idealism is unrealistic and is as much to be avoided as political pes- 
simism. Both Brunner’s and Aquinas’ views are inadequate, because 
they do not sufficiently discriminate between relatively just and unjust 
states. ‘I’he redemptive value of political life in a state depends upon 
the character of that state. 

While the state occupies a special position among the forms of asso- 
ciation of a community, in a democracy it is by no means the all-con- 
trolling Leviathan pictured by Hobbes or the all-inclusive Spiritual 
Organism pictured by Hegel. The family, the school, the church, and 
other forms of community are in a sense prior to the state. If political 
pluralism is accepted to this extent, the ‘welfare’ functions of the 
democratic (or, more generally, the constitutional) state may be carried 
out without regimentation and may be genuinely redemptive in their 
effects upon its members. On the other hand, if the state grows too cen- 
tralized and bureaucratic, its redemptive value may be lost because 
freedom is essential to the fulfillment of spiritual personality. In that 
case, the negative Augustinian view criticized above must be asserted 
against the pretensions of the state. 

In short, the state is redemptive when it is genuinely an organ of the 
common life and when its activity arises freely out of the moral and spir- 
itual unity of the people in their various associations. Otherwise, it is 
little more than a necessary evil, restraining lawlessness by the forcible 
imposition of external order. Whether and how far it is redemptive also 
depends upon whether the political and economic conditions it pro- 
vides are regarded as instrumental to spiritual personality and whether 
the state is considered the ultimate object of loyalty or only as part of 
the whole human family. 

What we have said about the state can also be said, mutatis mutandis, 
of other “orders” of community. Christian thinkers have always real- 
ized the redemptive value of the family, as well as its dangers such as 
parental egoism and weak indulgence. ‘They have not always realized 
sufficiently, however, the redemptive value of other associations such 
as the university and the labor union. Though every such association 
based upon a special, limited purpose has an impersonal element in it, 
as Brunner says, devotion to a common cause like education or justice 
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can in a measure draw individuals out of their self-centeredness and 
into personal relations with their fellows. 

But the full redemptive power of the family, the school, or the union 
cannot be recognized as long as the tendency prevails sharply to oppose 
eros to agape as Nygren does.” So long as love of wife or truth or justice 
is regarded as necessarily eudaemonistic and possessive — so long, in 
short, as eros in all its forms is regarded as wholly discontinuous with 
agape — the spiritualizing effects of the small community or associa- 
tion will be only partially appreciated. Surely the “‘orders’’ of commu- 
nity are products of more than “‘natural reason and instinct,” “driving” 
or “compelling” us by our “need” to recognize our dependence upon 
one another." They are also products of love in a sense which cannot 
be exclusively defined as either eros or agape because in it nature and 
grace meet. 

But here again, as in the case of devotion to absolute values, the last 
word is not with continuity. ‘The modern tendency to reduce the spir- 
itual to the social and to suppose that social institutions can take the . 
place of personal faith and love must be resisted. No form of commu- 
nity, from the family to the state, can ultimately save a man, though it 
may do much to help him fulfill his personality. Without the love that 
springs from faith in God’s grace, every community falls short of its 
possibilities. It must itself be transformed by regenerate men before it 
can produce regenerate men. In short, here again “‘special’” Redemp- 
tion through Christ is unique and transcends as well as completes the 
“general” redemptive process. 


VI 


The capacity of spirit for self-transcendence cannot be adequately 
discussed here. It is the capacity which enables the spirit to rise above 
the changes of the natural process and unite itself with the eternal and 
supernatural. As such, it is the human condition of religious experi- 
ence, e.g., the experience of the Holy, the acknowledgment of the ab- 
solute an of the Sacred, the mystical ecstasy of union with God. In 
neo-orthodox circles it is fashionable to deny or minimize the redemp- 
tive value of religious experience, especially that of the mystic, and to 
exalt at its expense faith in the revealed Word of God. This is a useful 
corrective, for the tendency to substitute religious demands of the Sa- 
cred,” e.g., in moral heroism, is perhaps the most universal religious 
experience in our time, and when it is associated with the sense of the 
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Holy as the transcendent Other, it has a powerful effect in liberating 
men from bondage to self. And mysticism, when it is of the positive or 
active sort, breaks down the barriers between the self and God and be- 
tween self and neighbor. 

Again, however, full deliverance from the self is achieved only when 
the spirit is united with the eternal, not merely as Holy and Sacred and 
One, but as personal Love giving itself sacrificially to man in his need. 
That is the theme not of the general creative-redemptive process we 
have been analyzing but of the special act of Redemption in Christ. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that this analysis of some re- 
demptive processes of the Creation is not meant to be exhaustive. What 
is perhaps the most redemptive experience men ever know has not 
been directly mentioned at all: the love of person for person. Even 
when personal love does not rise above the reciprocal giving and taking 
of intimate friendship, it is in a measure redemptive. But when it gives 
without assurance of return and is willing to sacrifice happiness or life 
itself, it passes beyond eros and philia alike and is difficult to distinguish 
from the agape which is the fruit of faith in and love for God in Christ. 
It is well for Christians to remember that unselfish and sacrificial love 
of this sort has never been restricted to Christians; and to many of us 
the meaning of Christ’s love on the Cross has been made clearer by the 
voluntary suffering of one or two persons for us in love. Here nature 
transcends itself in grace, and Creation and Redemption become one. 
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ON TEACHING ADOLESCENTS RELIGION 
By WESNER FALLAW 


ROM the viewpoint of this paper, teaching adolescents religion 

involves a process in which they discover, by means of guided eX- 

perience, something of the profound reaches of religion 1n ecu- 
menical terms. American youth are ripe for enthusiastic acceptance of 
ecumenical emphases and experiences. In the light of the Amsterdam 
Christian Youth Conference and in the conviction of leaders of the 
World Council of Churches, it is of vast strategic importance that the 
local churches shall be occupied in guiding youth beyond the confines 
of any parochial limitations in religion into universal and world-wide 
concepts of Christian faith and works. 

But except the local church shall first know the adolescent, know his 
distinct ways of functioning as a human person, know how to motivate 
him and then move with him and his peers into the adventure of com- _ 
ing to grip with anti-ecumenical influences which encompass him, how 
can the spirit within the World Church become incarnate? Certainly 
the youth group of any local church that is now engaged in combating 
such anti-ecumenical phenomena of life as race prejudice, sectarian- 
ism, class consciousness both within and without the church ts already 
experiencing something of the meaning of ecumenicity. 

But more than this must happen. It is my belief that the religious 
educator’s horizon must not fall short of ecumenical education, in 
which he shares with youth launched on discovery for their own satis- 
factions and, more important, for the sake of the church: of tomorrow 
which must become the World Church. This seems to me to be pe- 
culiarly the work of the local church. For the church is essentially es- 
tablished as a worship center — as a worshipping fellowship expressive 
of human love for and dependence upon the Father of Jesus Christ. 
The church is also the doorway into a realm of international, inter- 
racial and interfaith achievements wherein the notes of universality 
lift the venturer up above the dissonances of provincial and bigoted al- 
legiances. In the local church youth may be dwarfed as if by tribalism 
and customs of the clan; or through the local church youth may know 


the fruits of ecumenical awareness and devotions — so crucial is the lo- 
cal church! 
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We have the ecumenical framework, then, in the form of the World 

Council. We have the instruments in the local churches. Youth have 
_ the requisite enthusiasm and potential vision. The question is, How 
do we get down to cases with the adolescent in the local church? 


I 


When reference is made to religious education of the adolescent in 
the local church some kind of classroom situation is generally implied. 
And any thought of modern religious education involves practical ap- 
plication of psychology to the procedures in the teaching-learning rela- 
tionship. As for the classroom, I think it should be considered both 
narrowly — in the usual sense of teacher and students meeting at stated 
times for the pursuit of some course of study in the field of religion; and 
broadly — asa series of guided learning situations which overleap both 
the classroom and the whole of the life of the local church. ‘Teacher 
and students may start with the Sunday morning class related to the 
church school, or with the discussion group related to the evening high 
school group. It is assumed that the latter deals with social, ethical and 
religious issues, both Biblical and extra-Biblical. At whatever point 
students and adult leader come together that point can be occasion for 

utilizing the findings of psychology for work with adolescents. And 
- though the classroom situation may be at first narrowly conceived by 
the people involved, and narrowly conducted in the sense that the main 
objective is the imparting of information, if a genuinely educative 
process is used it is inevitable that a broader teaching-learning rela- 
tionship shall ensue. 

While adolescents in the modern church are not likely to come to- 
gether for a Bible class or a discussion group simply because it is the tra- 
ditional thing to do in their particular church, it still happens some- 
times that classes gather for little reason or incentive larger than cus- 
tom. I say they gather in this way; I do not presume to say they continue 
to gather — unless the teacher has the ability to stir imagination and 
unless the several people find themselves interested in their study and 
in each other, and so become a group in which the life of each is inter- 
active with the whole and the whole is not the sum of its members but 
rather a social organism wherein the individual finds fulfillment. Now, 
whether the adolescent class starts when people unrelated to each other 
in interests enroll with a teacher assigned to give instruction in some 
prearranged course of study, or whether it forms as an offshoot of a 
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young people’s Sunday evening group purposefully seeking to explore 
through study some area of religious interest, adult leadership that is 
competent to apply psychology is needed. More particularly, adoles- 
cent psychology must fall within the ken of the adult leader. The ado- 
lescent, his problems, and how a teaching-learning situation associated 
with the local church can assist in meeting these problems are to be con- 
sidered in the following pages. 


II 


‘‘Adolescence,” says Lawrence K. Frank, “is both a biological process 
and a social-cultural transition.’ Changes in height and facial contour 
as well as external and internal organic changes mark the individual 
erowing from child-size to adult-size. (Though persons of the same age 
vary greatly in these respects, the rate of bodily growth and organic 
change is apt to take an individual through a period of very rapid — 
growth. Often the adolescent is painfully dissatisfied with his physical 
progress. He may be too small or too large. His shoulders may be too 
narrow and his hips too broad. His secondary sexual organs may grow 
or fail to grow in such fashion as to make him acutely conscious of him- 
self. The irregular rate of growth of one part of the body, compared 
with other parts or with the whole, is apt to heighten self-consciousness. 

And if outward physical development is seldom commensurate with 
the individual’s ideal for himself, he is likewise troubled by internal 
pressures caused by sexual and social awakening. Strange, new sensa- 
tions assail the person in transition from childhood to maturity. Inter- 
nal drives make him feel as clumsy as he knows he acts — until he gets 
accustomed to the new dimensions of his hands and feet, until eye and 
muscular co-ordination have changed pace to match a newly propor- 
tioned body. 

In conduct the adolescent alternates between childhood and adult- 
hood. As someone has said, the sudden breaking of a boy’s voice froma 
deep tone into a treble shrill suggests the rapidity with which a boy or 
girl may shift from adult conduct to childish behavior. Emotionally the 
adolescent often appears very unstable, as if he were never quite sure 
of who or what he is — but is determined to impress people with him- 
self as a person of considerable significance. He may be by turns with- 
drawn and volubly communicative. At times he is shy; again he is 
brazen with his peers or adults. He will be brusque with adults, and 
then deferential. He will call you Bill or Mr. Bill — or perhaps Mr. 
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William, not stopping until he adds “‘Sir,”’ if the occasion seems to war- 
rant. He will be secretive; again he will frankly pour into your keeping 
matters of utmost confidence. Principally the adolescent wants full ac- 
ceptance from people older than himself; amused tolerance sends him 
into an agony of anxiety and accounts for a great deal of his insecurity. 

Not all adolescents undergo the pronounced stress which character- 
izes the social-cultural transition of many. But, in varying intensity, 
each at some time knows himself to be the seat of conflicts. In Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor’s book Do Adolescents Need Parents? (Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938, p. 72) there is an interesting statement of the causes 
of internal strife in adolescents, summarized by the faculty of the Shady 
Hill School. The conflicts are seen as arising from desire versus desire. 
On the one hand there is the desire for recognition as a responsible 
adult; on the other there is the conflicting desire for protection which 
the family group provides. The adolescent desires adventure — also se- 
curity; he wants to be free from conventional social restriction — also 
he desires success attained within accepted adult social patterns; he de- 
sires personal freedom — but he also wants to avoid being different; he 
desires to express his growing individuality forcefully in his own way — 
but he wants to retain an integral relationship with his group, even 
though their standards may vary from his; he desires absolute freedom 
of thought — while at the same time desiring afhliation with move- 
ments based on specific philosophies. 

Mentally the adolescent is beginning to see old things in a fresh light. 
After the age of approximately twelve years he is no longer interested 
merely with how things work; he wants to know why. He begins to gen- 
eralize. Abstractions as well as particulars have now come within his. 
province. It is as though the adolescent for the first time were seeing 
into things. Parents, friends, standards, values, issues of daily life are 
re-examined — often with incisiveness and a tendency to discard some 
things and accept others with pronounced zeal. The way a girl experi- 
ments with her hair, fingernails and whole appearance, the way a boy 
experiments with the vocabulary he will use, the brand of tobacco he 
will prefer, or the kind of clothes he will wear, may be taken as sugges- 
tive of the manner in which youth adopt and discard ideas. Actually 
adolescents possess just as good brains as they ever will. ‘Their intelli- 
gence is as keen as adult intelligence and the superior adolescent may 
take pride in demonstrating this to the discomfort of some less gifted 
adult. But the adolescent is deficient, of course, in experience. Lack of 
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experience is the price of immaturity, and only years and opportunity 
can rectify it. The individual finds that time takes care of the problem 
of years; and before very long he will find that the social order largely 
determines whether or not opportunities are to be his for becoming a 
highly socialized personality, an autonomous being whose maturity is 
assured by enriching experiences. 

Chief among the problems of the adolescent are his needs for coming 
to terms with himself as a person, with the social order in which he is 
set and with a Supreme Being in whom devotions and loyalties can be 
willingly centered. General education may be expected largely to take 
care of personality development, but the religious educator, like the 
parent, should be aware of how personality growth is facilitated and 
maturity attained. Briefly it may be said that personality is the product 
of harmonious interaction of motor, ideational, emotional and spir- 
itual conduct characteristically practiced by the individual. Personality 
is attained by effective social functioning. Manual skills are probably as 
important as verbal concepts; emotional stability as much to be sought 

_as intellectual proficiency and spiritual sensitivity. Personality grows 
from innate, unlearned abilities and capacities modified and developed 
within the socius. This conception includes development both as learn- 
ing and maturation. The wholesome personality is integrated, and 
when an individual possesses an integrated personality he is at oneness 
with himself, he is a unity. ‘That this unity of the self may be insured for 
each growing person is the goal of guided educational experience 
whether general or religious, and should be the goal for the wider ex- 
periences within the social order. The facts are, however, that much 
of society is directed toward destroying personality. 

Education is slow to enlarge its horizon beyond that of merely getting 
the adolescent ready for life. Only in exceptional schools is education 
conducted as guided experience in which the person is living now. Per- 
haps in most homes the adolescent is still treated more as a child than’ 
an adult. Decisions are made for him. Food and clothing are handed 
out to him. Family economy usually prevents the adolescent’s participa- 
tion in earning a part of his living and contributing by means of signifi- 
cant service to the welfare of the home. ? 

When economic depressions come youth are told there is no place for 
them other than one in which adulthood is delayed. But when a war 
comes they are suddenly thrust into a place of supreme importance to 
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the whole nation and are told they are now adults, with corresponding 
responsibility. Thus, in one leap, the adolescent must, if he is to meet 
the requirements of his social order, spring from imposed futility at- 
_tendant to economic depression into the middle of heroic and sacri- 
ficial tasks which go with modern warfare. 

In making an adjustment to a society in transition the adolescent 
must reckon with his own ideals and the principles contained in his re- 
ligion. These he finds in conflict with economic injustice and the totali- 
tarian nature of modern war. But when a choice has to be made be- 
tween conforming to prevalent social patterns or to the requirements 
of a God of justice and a ‘Teacher of peace, decision is generally taken 
to conform to society. It will be interesting if, after World War II, a 
study can be made to determine the extent to which battle exhaustion 
and other neuroses can be traced to emotional conflicts due to youths’ 
compromising their ethical principles and religious devotions. An un- 
tamed cynic may be justifiably granted a hearing as he observes that 
perhaps it is just as well that education for the good life and religious 
education for Christian living have taken effect with relatively few 
youth; otherwise we should now be suffering a vast increase in per- 
sonality disintegration because of religious ideals being forced to col- 
lapse under pressure of the kind of world in which we live. 

Were a human being purely rational — instead of also and primarily 
a creature of feelings, feelings which are quickly aroused and persistent 
long after consciousness has relegated them to the periphery of mem- 
ory — the solving of problems would be quite simple, depending, of 
course, upon whether sufficient intellect is present. If the man in the 
street is indeed mainly controlled by feeling and if his personal and 
collective troubles largely arise from his inability to control emotion 
by thought and govern conduct by rigid thinking, then obviously, the 
role of the educator in society must be greatly expanded. One trouble 
with the situation is that the man in the street does not particularly 
want to be educated; he much prefers to be entertained. Does it not 
seem quite clear that we have talked much more about adult education 
than we have attained it? And have we not made available far more, fa- 
cilities for training adults than have been accepted and utilized by the 
man in the street? 

Now the adolescent is the man in the street — with the difference 
that his reactions are the reactions of the man in the street raised by sev- 
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eral points of intensity; and with the further difference, happily, that 
until about the age of sixteen or eighteen years the adolescent is Te- 
quired by law to remain in school and therefore, it is hoped, is subject 
to the influences of education. It may be remarked that the failure of 
education to deal adequately with the emotional aspect of personality 
in part accounts for individual and social maladjustments of our time. 
But further, religious education — a qualitative experience centered 
in values and oriented to God as the supreme value — must be utilized 
if growing persons are to come to terms with themselves and are to 
bring the issues of living to terms with God conceived of as a loving 
Father of all men. 


III 


I have said that religious education of the adolescent implies a class- 
room situation in the local church. But if boys and girls between the 
ages of twelve or thirteen and twenty are to engage in religious growth 
through learning, the church classroom must approximate the free- 
dom of the social club and young people’s societies must take on more 
of the aspects of learning situations. When a student tells you he thinks 
it desirable for the religious education group to avoid becoming too 
much like school, what he generally means is that he wants a larger 
place in planning the curriculum and setting up standards than is cus- 
tomarily provided in the classroom of the public school. He is likely 
also registering a certain amount of fatigue entailed by public educa- 
tion which emphasizes grades, a body of facts, and threat of failure to 
come up to standards imposed by the academic system. 

Luella Cole offers excellent advice in a chapter on the high school 
curriculum: “Whenever possible, subject matter should be approached 
through the emotions and imagination rather than through imper- 
sonal logic. Adolescents are stimulated by anything in which there is a 
bit of romance.” (Psychology of Adolescence, Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1942, p. 626.) 

My own policy is to lead high school boys and girls through the dis- 
cussion method to understand their need for some area of Biblical study 
as closely as possible related to the social and ethical problems under 
consideration in their Sunday evening group. It is not particularly diffi- 
cult to create the conditions in which they come to desire units of more 
formal study as a means for getting a better understanding of some cur- 
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rent problem. If the study group appoints a steering committee or if 
volunteers come forward to select topics and references designed to 
shed more light on the problem of immediate concern, then felt needs 
of the students and a place for systematic handling of subject matter 
are being provided for. A particularly vital theme for adolescents is so- 
cial injustice. From their public school studies in social science, from 
some homes, through the press, from speakers of the church at large, 
the labor movement, social work and the like, they derive concern for 
a more just social order. After becoming sensitized to such compelling 
issues a group of young people are ready to move in two directions. 

First, they are ready to investigate the literary prophets and other re- 
ligious spirits to see what methods they used to confront social injus- 
tices of their time. I have found it fruitful from week to week (and 
from day to day when in camp) to call for volunteers, usually one boy 
and one girl, who will make a study of references which I will help 
them find both in the Bible and in other printed matter. Before the class 
meets again these young people will go over — often with adult help — 
the material and plan for the reports which they will make orally to the 
class. Meantime all-members of the group will receive in writing the 
subject for discussion together with references for reading. Where a 
series of studies is being projected the committee and I will reduce to 
writing a unit for study so that each person can see where we are 
headed. In the class itself much opportunity is provided for free discus- 
sion, questions and interpretation. My role becomes that of a resource 
person ready to summarize the point of progress at which the group 
have arrived in their thinking and attempting to draw out from those 
present ideas for subsequent steps to be taken in the study. 

From an occasional adult visitor to a class of this kind I sometimes 
get the criticism that there is not enough adult teaching being done. 
Half-formed ideas of the students irritate the casual visitor who fails to 
understand that learning sometimes takes place by a student’s fum- 
bling effort to put into words a concept upon which he intends to act — 
upon which indeed he may at the moment be acting — in such a way as 
to learn religion more effectively than were he listening to a precise 
verbal formulation by an adult. I must add that when a course of study 
can be followed daily — as for example during summer camp — more 
learning seems to take place by virtue of the students’ arriving more | 
quickly at a point of readiness to act upon verbalization. 
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It is apparent that one of the difficulties of the weekly class arises 
from infrequency of meeting. Then, too, the Sunday class is conducted 
in something of a holiday atmosphere when possibility of close appli- 
cation is retarded. The content material must be exceedingly close to 
where the experiences of youth lie if it is to grip their interests and stir 
imagination. A planning committee will sometimes get too optimistic 
about the concerns of the group and propose a systematic Biblical study 
which dies in the dust of unmeaning or dries up in the language of an- 
tiquity. Both the content material under survey and the way in which it 
is presented determine the degree to which the class will come alive. 
The journeys of Paul can be treated as a chain of towns and countries 
to memorize, a set of incidents to relate, a theology to recite. The jour- 
neys can also be studied as dramatic stories about a hero — stories which 
take on meaning as the sources of conflict are delineated and Paul’s 
world mission is visualized. The great eighth-century prophets can be 
noted as so many men who came upon the stage of history at certain 
dates and then vanished — or they can be lived with as people who did 
some specific things about some very definite evils, rather like the evils 
which surround us today. Incidentally, the prophetic outreach of the 
monotheistic exponents is basic in any modern world religious move- 
ments. 

As with a class in school or college which meets infrequently, so with 
the church class in religious education, a way must be found for bridging 
the space occurring between sessions. Units of work, the setting of goals, 
determining the time span within which these goals may be reached by 
the group as a whole, making provision for individual work and then 
recognizing accomplishment, must all be included. Some kind of meas- 
urement of progress will help the class and its separate members see 
where they stand with respect to the work undertaken. If completion 
tests, true or false, or essay tests are given on recommendation of mem- 
bers of the class they will be better received than if given only at the sug- 
gestion of the adult teacher. Classes preparatory to joining the church, 
in which facts about the Bible and church history are required, may 
more suitably use tests than the class in social and religious problems. 
Generally, when a test is used, a student without previous experience 
in the church class asks what will happen if he fails to pass. Then it be- 
comes necessary to explain that the test is to help locate strong and weak 
places in the course. I tell the student that knowledge in religion is less 
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important than understanding and the habit of living in terms of Chris- 
tian insights and values. But I also tell him he can improve his under- 
standing after he finds his weak points in knowledge and corrects them. 
Even so, I fear, there are times when a student about to join the church 
will cheat on the very test being used to help him see what is involved 
in church membership! 

Actually, high school students prefer socialized teaching in which 
they work in groups, and as groups give answers to questions raised and 
share their thinking and ideas for future investigation with each other. 

Secondly, after becoming sensitized to social issues in which human 
need is apparent, a group of young people is ready to move beyond 
verbalization, speculation, and physical inactivity into activity. “Let’s 
do something about it” is the characteristic response to some situation 
which they have faced in study. A class has listed on the blackboard 
evidences of social injustice caused by racial discrimination. A Negro 
family has been denied membership in a neighboring white church. 
“Would we welcome them as members of our church?” “Let’s find 
out.” “But we have no Negro family — they aren’t allowed to live in 
our town.” “Why not?” And so steps are taken to find out whether there 
is a written or unwritten law which undemocratically — as the boys 
and girls are quick to point out — prohibits Negroes from living in the 
town. Some students want to agitate to change the law. One objects by 
reminding the group that “we won't be liked for taking this position.” 
This student is inundated with denunciations for temporizing and fi- 
nally a single voice is heard reading a forthright lecture on what demo- 
cratic Christian citizenship means. 

It is at this point that Christianity, in its full sweep, looked at in 
terms of universality, must be fastened down to particulars which 
eager youth can grapple with. The vague concept, “world brother- 
hood,” while a rallying cry to the dedicated adolescent, leaves him dis- 
satisfied and feeling relatively inept unless he can take the ideal and 
slogan well in hand and use them as a weapon to rout specific evils, such 
as racial snobbery. Once set for action, democratic and religious youth 
can get as much of keenness of adventure and pleasure from fighting 
evil — if there is definite cost in so doing — as totalitarian youth have 
ever experienced in fighting for evil. The problem of organized reli- 
gion seems to be most pressing just here: to be able to rally youth with 
Christian motives and drives as well-released and directed as pagan 
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youth have known in rallying for political purposes within a dicta- 
torship. 

When energies and devotions of the high school adolescent are 
gauged to implement the meaning of ecumenicity at the level of the lo- 
cal church fellowship, classroom sessions are, automatically, both 
lengthened and widened. A word of caution must be said: better not 
try to adjourn a session of youth when they are disposed to see a vital 
problem then and there launched toward a possible solution. A group 
of adolescents may recognize that restrictive housing covenants are a 
voting problem — therefore a problem which is finally up to adults. 
This recognition may lead youth to exert pressure on adults for justice. 
It may condition the adolescent for becoming a Christian voter. It may 
give him readiness to seize on related issues which are immediately 
within his sphere of influence. For example, an immediate possibility 
open to students is often found to be that of bringing young Japanese- 
Americans, recently come to town, to the young people’s Sunday eve- 
ning group. Various individuals can name the Japanese-Americans 
whom they will invite to the church group. ‘This decision is taken after 
agreement is reached that existing churches ought to welcome these 
people into membership so that they will not be establishing separate 
churches, thus following the custom on the West Coast and the general 
custom whereby Negro and white churches are separate. 

Class discussions which eventuate in positive action avoid the tyr- 
anny of indecision which comes from prolonged discussion. A whole- 
some release is afforded by acting on ideas generated. Among all people 
most quick to experience frustration from words which have no outlet 
in deeds, is the adolescent whose quick, highly responsive nature makes 
him desire action as honest as his verbalizing. The role of the leader is 
to help students deliberate so that precipitous action does not occur. 
Leader and students will try to anticipate what will probably follow 
whatever action is taken — so that surprise will not be too great nor 
difficulties impossible to handle. Deciding wherein to act and wherein 
to refrain from action — or to delay it — is a job in which adults should 
assist adolescents. 

It is often desirable that an adolescent group go to some situation and 
see for themselves. If the group is going toa rural missionary school for 
a few hours’ or a few days’ visit, they will need to read as much about 
the place as they can before going. Committees will be formed to make 
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special observation and find particular information about the various 
phases of the school. One committee will study health facilities; an- 
other the farm program; another the curriculum; yet another the so- 
cial life of the pupils. With proper guidance some students can inter- 
view the head of the school and find out what financial resources are 
available and what the pressing needs are. Back home again the com- 
_mittees can report to all the young people, a summary can be made of 
the findings and a picked committee groomed to sit down with the off- 
cial board of the church — both to give a comprehensive report on the 

mission school and to ask the church to make an appropriation of 
money for the school. 

The process not only draws the local church closer to its mission pro- 
gram but it provides an effective outlet for the learning going on in the 
adolescent group and draws them closer to the adult life of the church.’ 
The enrichment is interrelated and inclusive and to that extent re- 
vitalizes the life of the whole church as well as the study program of the 
young people. 

If the adults of the church have been negligent about their respon- 
sibility for lifting the limits of their perspective from the local commu- 
nity to embrace the world community and the church universal, it is 
entirely possible for a group of young people to report to the official 

board or the congregation as a whole the results of their studies about 
the ecumenical movement. The World Council of Churches, now in 
formation, carries with it enough romance and adventure to appeal 
particularly to young people. ‘Their zeal for new experience can take 
them and the adults who hear their story a long way toward becoming a 
vital part of the World Church. ‘The vividness of an adolescent’s love 
for his group is contagious and is often just what is needed by adults to 
move them toward renewal of fellowship in the local congregation and 
in the World Community. And, if we must despair of lifting encrusted 
adults to the higher realms of ecumenical concern, we can take courage 
in the responsiveness of today’s youth, tomorrow’s churchmen. 

The adolescent class or study group will not neglect the internal 
work of the church. If the high school group are taken into the choir 
and thereby become regular contributors to the worship of the whole ~ 
congregation they are not only drawn with more regularity than other- 
wise possible into the morning service, but they are also given an aware- 
ness of belonging in the church as much as older people — perhaps 
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more. The church becomes theirs. They are woven into its very life at 
the center — worship of God. Anthem, prayer, and sermon can be uni- 
fied and made contributory to personal and group religious develop- 
ment. This should be an integral part of the local church’s program of 
religious education. 


IV 


Against this rosy view of the possibilities latent in the adolescent 
group must be placed the negative qualities easily found in youth. 
Their immaturity will take them off on tangents — from which the 
good effects of the group and the wisdom of their adult leaders may 
have to rescue them repeatedly. Ignorance and superstition retard their 
venture in learning. The prejudices of their culture ride them assidu- 
ously. Despite their quickness to adventure and their basic desire for 
new experience they are beset by conservatism which they develop — 
consciously or unconsciously — in order to secure a place in the adult 
world. The worker with the adolescent, like the worker with adults, is 
confronted with the task of seeking to change attitudes so that people 
may come to be like the social ideas they propound and the Christian 
ideals they espouse verbally. But group learning can attain results 
which elevate the thinking and conduct of the individual. ‘Teaching 
which comes from the whole tone of values achieved by the group does 
change attitudes, through socializing processes, for the better. Nor is 
the role of a dynamic adult to be discounted. If he and the group work 
at their learning enterprise with purpose clearly defined, if interests are 
uncovered and capitalized upon, if imagination is stirred, allowance 
made for individual independence and mental exercise, if explanations 
are sought and found by the group, motivation of this scope will count. 

I have emphasized group learning and a world vision as favorable 
factors in adolescent growth. Certainly socialized experiences ought to 
be used with a group of people who, of all times in their life, are most 
avid during adolescence for social relations and personal and group ex- 
pression — looking beyond the province to the whole society of men. 
But religious education will not be confined to cohesive groups any 
more than it is toa traditional, formal class. In addition to group work 
ample allowance must be made for work with individuals. I rather 
think counseling adolescents is done most effectively when it is related 
to the experience which the leader has with individuals in the group. 
For instance, the student who says in class that “‘we won’t be liked if we 
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do something unpopular with the adults” may be invited in to talk over 
the problem with the leader. A statement of this kind and similar ones 
on the part of the student is indication that there is need for an assess- 
ment of what is involved in popularity. If the dissident student is too 
_ severely handled by the other members of the group it will be up to the 
counselor to help heal injured feelings. 

Innumerable opportunities arise for individual guidance. The life 
of the group sets the stage for adult and adolescent coming together for 
whatever particular private discussion may be needed. Trips, summer 
camps, week-night gatherings, all combine to give the adult leader in- 
sight into the ways in which he may be of most help toa student ina per- 
sonal counseling relation. As a counselor he will give considerable at- 
_ tention to linking his guidance both with the public school and the 
home. His objectives will include the practice of seeing the individual 
in the widest possible set of relationships, combining with school and 
home to provide consistent guidance and seeking to infuse the whole 
of the student’s life with spiritual meaning. 

The kind of teaching-learning situation which I have been describ- 
ing may be said to use the classroom — turned into a discussion group 
— as a pivot point.for learning which is motivated by interest, leader- 
ship from within the group, the freshness of youth’s concern with his 
- peers and all human society and by the success which the individual at- 
tains as he discovers that the youth group is a threshold leading to a 
place for himself, first with his fellows, and then in the life of the church 
and in the larger adult society. Of major importance to the adolescent 
are the sense of security he achieves in the church youth group and the 
methods used by the adult teacher or leader in working with the group 
and with individuals. It may be granted that activities, including field 
trips, social action, group investigations and reports, can result in such 
a heavy program of functional religion as to exclude very much factual 
learning in Biblical literature and church history. I am quick to admit 
that subject matter, as fact, should have a prominent place in religious 
education for adolescents. I will go further and say our teaching might 
well lean heavily toward some theological training more or less sys- 
tematically pursued; just how systematically I am unable to say. But 
when I speak of training along these lines I have in mind the college- 
age person whose readiness for this study can, I am convinced, best be 
assured by the kind of training for high-school adolescents which I 
have been describing in these pages. This training is of course weighted 
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with conduct, action, expression; and I can hope that it embraces 
achievement. Along with it go, I think, ideals, precepts, principles 
learned by an interweaving of reflection with doing. 


Vv 


Religious education for adolescents, like the stage of adolescence it- 
self, may be thought of as process. The classroom, or what corresponds 
to it conceived of broadly in the local church, holds a central place in 
youth’s guided discovery of what the implications of himself and his 
God might become as they together seek to infuse the social order with 
the meaning and truth of the Christian religion. There are times when 
every leader and most adolescents find that the study group has reached 
a level of worship where the Father of Jesus is sensed as the Supreme 
Value by which a person ought to live, and to whom one’s complete loy- 
alty is due. This moment of worship sometimes comes to the class in the | 
public school, to the summer camp group, and elsewhere. But certainly 
it may be expected to come to the church group. And it does, especially 
where there is creativity and the sharing of a quest by the religious edu- 
cator and his group, and where there is clearly envisioned the ecumeni- 
cal meaning of Christian conduct through the local church, linked with 
the World Church. Here, surely, isa sound hope for enlisting youth in 
a mission calculated to replace social and spiritual divisiveness with 
Christian world unity. 

And is not the major need of the modern middle-class Protestant 
Church that of replacing its social exclusiveness with fraternal inclu- 
siveness by drawing into its fellowship heterogeneous peoples now 
waiting outside the door of most churches? Is not our firmest basis of 
success latent in the responsiveness of adolescents? 


THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


By GEORGE T. TOLSON 


HE “Magna Charta of the Christian Life.”” Thus the Sermon 

on the Mount has been designated; and correctly so when it 

is correctly interpreted — which unfortunately has often not 
been the case. Certain passages have plagued the greatest minds of the 
church from ancient times. The misinterpretations have come for the 
most part from the age-long and usually right insistence that, since the 
Scriptures were written for our instruction, the individual must apply 
its teachings to himself. 

Obviously much Scripture was written for the immediate occasion 
and does not directly apply to the modern reader. Common sense has 
been a sufficient guide for the generality of us in this matter. All will 
agree that “Drink no longer water but take a little wine,” or, “The coat 
that I left at ‘Troas bring with thee,” are not literally applicable to the 
modern reader. But some most earnest Christians think that women 
should still keep silence in church meetings and that Paul’s exhorta- 
tion regarding personal adornment should be taken as authoritative 
today. Obviously there are many texts whose present-day pertinence 
might be questioned. Some such, we are confident, are to be found in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

The teachings of the Sermon gave scarcely any difficulty during the 
early period when the church was under persecution. ‘They were per- 
tinent and practicable and eminently practical. 

After the recognition of Christianity by Constantine, when Chris- 
tians “had a land and government of their own,” difficulties began to 
appear, and they have remained to this day to plague the minds and 
consciences of those who desire to live the Christian way. ‘The reactions 
have been various. Some earnest souls forsake the world and live as 
monks, even fearing to take orders in the church. Some rely upon the 
periodical forgiveness of sins as the way out for one not living the 
Christian life. Some ministers of the Gospel today feel that certain 
lines of conduct are extremely necessary for the existence of Christian 
civilization, yet advise ‘‘leaving Jesus out” of these matters, important 
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as they are for the Kingdom of God. Many Jewish rabbis and great 
teachers of various ethnic religions declare that Christianity sets up, 
not a high ideal, but a fantastic impossibility. Much of this confusion 
comes from a misunderstanding of such passages in the Sermon on the 
Mount as those against courts of law (Matthew 5:25-26); not resisting 
evil (Matthew 5:29); turning the other cheek (Matthew 5:39, Luke 
6:29); giving the coat also (Matthew 5:40, Luke 6:29); going the second 3 
mile (Matthew 5:41); lending to everyone asking no return (Matthew 

E42, Luke 6,30), tc. 


I 


One of the earliest objections to the passages under consideration _ 
came from Emperor Julian in his “Discourses against the Christians.” 
He criticized such teachings as destroying civil courts, encouraging 
robbery and extortion, and in general as subversive of the orderly life of 
civilized people. Likewise “the noble Lord Volusianus” declared these 
teachings to be “in no way consistent with either the rzghts or the duties 
of citizens.” His complaint came to Augustine through a mutual 
friend, Marcellinus, and the great bishop and scholar replied through 
the latter. In these letters, in one to Count Boniface, in his comments 
on the Sermon on the Mount, and also in his Czty of God, Augustine 
comes to grips with these admonitions. 

With reference to lending and giving asking no return, the august 
bishop writes: “Thou shouldst give so as not to injure either thyself 
oranother . . . andif thou refuse what is asked, thou must yet be just to 
him, indeed thou mayest give him something better than he asks, if 
thou reprove him that asks unjustly” . . . “But if it is a person’s duty 
to protect others and administer justice, it is not wrong to ask the re-_ 
turn of a loan.”” Regarding keeping out of court and turning the other | 
cheek: “But these principles apply rather to the inward disposition of 
heart than to outward actions of the body.” Jesus, Augustine says, did 
not turn the other cheek (John 18:21) ; and Paul so smitten replied: 
“God shall smite thee, thou whited wall” (Acts 23:3). Benevolence 
calls for severity lest “the evil disposition of men be strengthened.” 
“God inflicts in mercy and in mercy even wars may be waged by good 
men, bringing under the yoke the unbridled lusts of men.” In the 
works cited Augustine goes to great lengths to set forth the Chris- 
tian justification of war, to which scarcely anything has been added 
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since. So, in replying to objections to the Sermon on the Mount, one of 
the greatest Christian scholars of all time flatly contradicts Jesus’ teach- 
ings if these passages are taken as of universal application. 

Pope Gregory the Great recognized the problems we are discussing, 
_ but fares no better than Augustine in his expositions: “Sometimes we 
ought to suffer those who rob us . . . while sometimes we should re- 
_ sist them, as far as equity allows, in the hope that not only may we safe- 
guard our property, but also lest those who take what is not theirs may 
lose themselves” — doubtless meaning their souls. So the great Pope 
would have us sometimes obey Jesus and sometimes not. 


II 


Thomas Aquinas is an excellent example of the way medieval schol- 
_ ars dealt with the problems raised by the passages we are studying. He 
was not only the greatest of the theologians of the period but perhaps 
the greatest of all time. He qualifies and dilutes Jesus’ teachings. He 
says that we are not obliged to give up our possessions in order to avoid 
courts of law. “If it were permitted to rob people of their property it 
would be a disherison to justice and civil life.” Following Augustine 
he holds that it would not be a sin to ask the return of goods belonging 
to another if it is our business to do so. He parallels Augustine closely 
when discussing the conditions of a just war. He quotes Ambrose’s De 
Officits (1:27) as follows, ““The courage whereby a man in battle de- 
fends his country against barbarians, or protects the weak at home or 
his friends against robbery is full justice.’’ He even outlines conditions 
under which a religious order might have “‘solgering”’ as an object. 


Ill 


Martin Luther, who wrote several booklets on war and civil govern- 
ment, and whose tract against the peasants in revolt is perhaps one of 
the most, if not the most, vicious ever written by a Christian (or per- 
haps by anyone else for that matter) , would hardly be expected to de- 
fend the passages under discussion as literally the way for all Christians 
to live. Unhappily he does not disappoint us. 

Asking “Can Military Folk Also Be Saved?” Luther declares that 
Jesus before Pilate ‘granted that war was not wrong” (John 18:36) . 
He echoes Ambrose and Augustine in saying that if the temporal au- 
thorities do not protect the citizenry they become guilty of the crimes 
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committed. But it is as servants of the state and not as Christians that 
Christians fight. The government of Christians as Christians is a spirit- 
ual one. But so far as body and goods are concerned, men are subjects 
of the ruler and fight in obedience to him. In his book about war with 
the Turks he reiterates the notion that Christians should not fight as 
Christians. However, in his appeal to the princes to quell the peasants’ 
revolt, following Lactantius, the first to do so, Luther really invokes a 
holy war. 

What disposition does this greatest of the Protestant reformers make 
of the parts of the Sermon on the Mount under consideration? Like 
most great minds in Christian history he tones them down and all but 
explains them away. In general he says that these rules apply only to 
the conduct of Christians with Christians, remarking in On the Secu- 
lar Authority that real Christians are very few. If the whole world were 
Christian there would be no need of “prince, king, lord or sword.” So 
he considers real Christianity as implying anarchy. All this is rather re- 
mote from reality. In the meantime, what shall be done with these ex- 
hortations of Jesus? Luther would not have Christians go to court, or 
use the sword among themselves; but they may apply these means upon 
others in defense of the helpless and should permit no injustice to’a_ 
neighbor. ‘Thus a Christian, according to Luther, may not protect him- 
self but he is to get protection from his neighbor. He protects his neigh- 
bor and his neighbor protects him — a very ingenious way of getting 
around the letter, and one might add the spirit, of the Sermon. Again 
he says that one should allow one’s self to be robbed, and lend freely, 
depending “solely on God”; adding, however, that to prevent the 
whole world from becoming a “‘desert’”’ there is need of “a hard tem- 
poral government.” 


IV 


Calvin closed his Institutes with a book of several chapters on civil 
government. He had thought through the necessity of laws, courts, and - 
the means of enforcement of law and military protection of the com- 
monwealth. He is well aware of the evils of war in which “the gate is 
open to robbery, raping, burnings, slaughters, debaucheries and all 
licentiousness; and in war all humanity and equity is buried’ (Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel 6:11). And yet he believes that wars are arranged 
by the command of God, as if he assembled the soldiers by the sound of 
the trumpet (Commentary on Isaiah 5:26) 
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The greatest Protestant theologian was hard put to it to justify the 
usual means of maintaining law and order, and still be true to the teach- 
_ ings of Jesus as he understood them. He does not mince matters. He de- 
 Clares that “the faithful have to hold the trowel in one hand and the 
sword in the other” (Commentary on Daniel 9:25). “Without the 
sword laws are dead and legal judgments have no force or authority” 
(Commentary on Luke 3:12). 

Commenting on Matthew 38—42, Calvin expresses surprise that any- 
one should imagine that Christ would “overturn the laws of a country 
and its civil courts . . . ‘The design of Christ was merely to train the 
minds of believers to moderation and justice . . . Manifestly Christ 
did not intend, or exhort his people, to whet the malice of these whose 
propensity to injure others is sufficiently strong: and if they were to 
turn the other cheek what would that be but holding out such an en- 
couragement.”’ 

Calvin was not any more successful in his explanation about the 
supposed prohibition of lawsuits: “None but a fool will stand upon 
the word (letter) so as to maintain that we must yield to our opponents 
what they demand before going to a court of law.” . . . “Such com- 

_pliance would the more strongly inflame the minds of wicked men to 
robbery and extortion, and we know that nothing was farther from the 
mind of Christ... . We ought not to quibble about words.” Calvin 
did not “quibble about words.” He simply says that Jesus didn’t mean 
what he plainly said. 


Vv 


John Wesley, a man of cyclopedic mind, writes not only on religion 
and hymns, but on social, economic, political, military, and nearly all 
practical matters. He is well aware of the difficulties involved in the 
literal practical application of the teachings we are considering. In his 
Notes upon the New Testament he usually is content with a simple ex- 
planation of the text. On these passages in the Sermon on the Mount, 
however, he feels the necessity of comments. He advises suffering loss 
and taking abuse “when the damage is not too great,” adding that “the 
words are not to be understood literally as appears from the behavior 
of Our Lord Himself” (John 18:22, 23). Wesley dilutes the injunc- 
tion as to giving and lending to everyone by, “So far as is consistent 
with thy engagements to thy creditors, thy family and the household 
of faith,” and ““What thou canst spare and what he really needs.” Com- 
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menting on Luke’s version (6:29-30), Wesley suggests not asking the 
return of a loan “if he (the borrower) be insolvent.” 


VI 


Matthew Henry’s Commentaries were all but the Protestant’s Bible 
for several generations. In his treatment of the passages which we are 
examining Henry resorts to common sense even if it does seem to mod- 
ify considerably what Jesus said. Commenting on Matthew 5:39 he re- 
marks, ‘“‘And yet this does not repeal the law of self-preservation and 
the care we are to take of our families . . . We may resist it (evil) so 
far as it isnecessary . . . but (we) must not beara grudge.” Like Luther 
he advises letting someone else do the “dirty work”: “But if necessary 
to the public peace that he be bound for his good behavior, leave that - 
to the magistrate.” “Thou shouldst give the coat unless thou canst get 
it again by fair means.” As for the second mile: “Small injuries must be 
submitted to and no notice taken of them.” With unconscious humor 
the great commentator says, “If thou hast ability” to lend, “shun not 
those that thou knowest have such a request to make of thee . . . He 
might be bashful and have not confidence to make known his case.” 


vil 


Emperor Julian, Count Volusianus, and many thoughtful persons 
down the centuries have raised very real problems with regard to prac- 
tical application of the parts of the Sermon on the Mount which we 
have been considering. The greater minds have recognized their pos- © 
sible anarchic interpretation and have variously undertaken their ex- 
planation — never, we believe, quite successfully and usually to the 
point of saying in substance that Jesus did not mean what he said. 

Chesterton in his discussion of St. Francis just misses the mark, as we 
shall note below: “It is not an irrational explanation to suggest that 
Christ was speaking to some dedicated band that had much the same 
functions as the closest disciples of Francis.” This is a near-miss re- 
garding the interpretation of the passages which we have been interro- 
gating. It presupposes, however, that Christ taught that degrees of dedi- 
cation are permissible. 


Of the following recently suggested solutions none does Jesus any 
honor: 


1, Jesus meant what he plainly said in these texts and urged their practical ap- 
plication under all circumstances; but he was wrong. 
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2. Jesus did not utter these sentiments as recorded of him: he is not accurately 
reported. (On this basis anyone could delete from the Gospels whatever dis- 
pleased him regardless of textual difficulties.) 

3. Jesus said these things but did not intend them to be actually practiced. (This 
counters the spirit of reality and urgency in the Sermon and does violence to 
the parable about the house on the sand.) 

4. In his enthusiasm, Jesus, the Oriental, was not always logical and often spoke 
in hyperboles as illustrated by the camel going through the eye of a needle 
and the man with a plank in his eye. (These passages are thus and for prac- 
tical purposes must be toned down and the spirit of them taken in a general 
way as a guide.) 

5. Jesus was not speaking to any particular situation or with reference to a time 
which we are confident will never come in this world; but was explaining what 
life would be like if the Kingdom of Heaven were fully come to earth. 

6. Jesus thought that if he and his disciples lived up to these ideals God would 
intervene and give them the Kingdom. (Such is the Apocalyptical view.) 


None of these proposed interpretations seems worthy of the Great 
‘Teacher. 


Vill 


We wish to propose another interpretation of these passages, one 
which is perfectly natural and sensible and is not liable to the objec- 
tions to which the above expositions are subject. The Sermon on the 
Mount, so called, is a collection of sayings and teachings delivered at 
different times and places, as nearly all New Testament scholars are 
agreed. As the introductory verses indicate (Matthew 5:1 and g, and 
Luke 6:20), some of these teachings were given to the disciples alone 
in a mountain, away from the “multitudes.” Whether these exhorta- 
tions were delivered to the disciples or to a larger group is immaterial. 
They apply to all Christians who find themselves in a similar situa- 
tion, as, indeed, was the case with Christians, here and there, and from 
time to time, until the recognition of Christianity by the Roman state 
and the cessation of persecution. 

Taken in their proper setting these instructions are seen to be ex- 
ceedingly wise and practical suggestions of the way in which a little 
group in a hostile society, who had no “land and government of their 
own,” would better conduct themselves. Christians were soon to be ‘‘as 
sheep among wolves.” They should not expect justice even in courts 
of law and would better avoid the courts even at the cost of giving up 
their clothes. If a Roman soldier impressed them to go the legal one 
mile, they would better go two, perhaps fraternizing with him to dis- 
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arm his hostility. By all means they must not undertake to defend them- 
selves or their property against violence. Since they were in no position 
to make and enforce laws for the maintenance of order and the protec- 
tion of the innocent, they would be safer and be able to deliver their 
message better if they manifested tireless patience under abuse and in- 
justice and gave themselves without stint to a superabundance of kind- 
ness and helpfulness to friend and foe alike — even to the omission of 
duties imperative under ordinary circumstances. In our own time mis- 
sionaries in foreign countries have sometimes found themselves also 
as “sheep among wolves” and have found these the best methods of pro- 
tection. 

These advices, thus interpreted, are not to be understood merely as 
prudential. Underneath is a beautiful and essential spirit of love to 
which all disciples of Jesus, under all circumstances, are obligated. 
How this Christian spirit should be manifested in deeds, however, 
will vary according to circumstances. 

This interpretation is not entirely without confirmation from an an- 
cient Church Father and a present-day New Testament scholar. ‘The 
first hint that not all of the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount are 
of universal application, but that some may apply to persons in par- 
ticular situations, comes from Origen, the greatest scholar, the most 
voluminous writer and one of the most ardent pacifists of the Ante- 
Nicene Church. He says that Christians do not slay their enemies; “‘but 
in the case of the ancient Jews, who had a land and a form of govern- 
ment of their own, to take from them the right of making war upon 
their enemies, of fighting for their country . . . would be to subject 
them to-sudden and utter destruction” (Adv. Cel., VII, xxvi). This 
great pacifist, whose father was martyred and who himself was to die 
from rough handling by the Roman state, did not contemplate the 
time when Christians would have a “‘landand . . . government of their 
own.” ‘he implications seem clear that if Christians were so circum- 
stanced, Origen would consider that their rights and duties would be 
similar to those of the “ancient Jews.” 

A recent declaration that not all parts of the Sermon on the Mount 
are to be followed by all Christians regardless of circumstances comes 
from the pen of Dr. C. C. McCown, who, although offering a somewhat 
different interpretation of the passages’ we are studying, makes this 
significant observation: “Only if the circumstances can be shown to be 
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practically identical with the present situation of Christians in the 
world has a direct argument from his (Jesus’) words any immediate 
cogency.” (Religion in the Making, I: 3, January, 1941, p. 309). 

_ The Sermon on the Mount is indeed the “Magna Charta of the 
_ Christian Life.” It is wrong interpretations of parts of it that have mis- 
led some good people to flee the world, some to refuse certain impor- 
tant civic duties, and not a few to think of Christianity not as a guide 
but an illusion. | 

Time is over-past when Christians should divest themselves of the 
notion that business is business, and politics politics, and that these and 
other practical matters do not mix with religion. ‘Too many of us pay 
lip service to what we inwardly consider a beautiful fancy, so long as it 
does not ask us to depart too far from the way of life. ‘The re-interpreta- 
tion of some passages in the Sermon on the Mount as proposed above 
will, we feel certain, help not a little toward faith in our religion as 
setting forth an urgent practical ideal and toward confidence in Jesus 
as the best guide and aid to its realization. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
HISTORY AND BEYOND HISTORY 


ApvaNce THroucH Storm, by KennetH Scotr Larouretre. Harper and 
Brothers, $4.00. 
HIS is the seventh and concluding volume of Professor Latourette’s A 
History of the Expansion of Christianity. It brings the story down to 
our own day, being specifically concerned with the thirty years between 
1914 and 1944. One need not repeat here that this is a monumental and 
definitive enterprise in the writing of history. The text of the seven volumes, 
with their extensive footnotes and references, constitute a source and a point 
of departure for study of any part of the process of the outreach of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Fundamentally this history is a matter not primarily of academic interest 
but rather of intensely practical import to all Christians and to the Christian 
Church. The author is a Christian. Few men have been in more intimate 
and creative relation to the vital centers of the present-day effort of the 
church to proclaim its gospel and to further the extension of Christianity. 
He, therefore, writes from within the movement. But he is not a special 
pleader. No one who has followed this unfolding panorama of advance and 
recession and further advance can help being impressed with the extreme 
caution with which the writer has made generalizations to the advantage of 
the faith whose fortunes he was recording. This is true scholarship — not 
the affectation of unconcern as to the truth and value of the thing studied, 
but a resolute, honest and intelligent determination to present the facts as 
they are and to claim only such validity for judgments and generalizations 
as the facts will sustain. 

In the light of this method faithfully adhered to it may be said that La- 
tourette's History furnishes one of the most powerful and clarifying sup- 
ports that is available in our time for faith in the continued and increasing 
progress of Christianity. Its very restraint, and the constant inclusion of 
facts as to the failures and imperfections of historic Christianity confirm the 
reader’s confidence in the essentially optimistic outlook of the author. Dr. 
Latourette has three criteria by which he measures the advance or recession 
of Christianity: (1) the area covered, (2) the emergence of new movements 
and (3) the influence of Christianity upon the life of mankind. In his fourth 
volume, The Great Century, he affirmed that, according to all three stand- 
ards, Christianity showed greater advance during the nineteenth century 
than ever before in history. Now he declares that this can still be said of the 
last thirty years despite all the losses suffered both in geographical area and 
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in inner lapses. The historic perspective and the comprehensive view seem 
to justify this heartening appraisal and give confidence for the future. 

In each volume of the series the author has tried to assess (1) the effect of 
Christianity upon the environment and (2) the effect of the environment 
upon Christianity. In this concluding volume he reviews the whole course 
_ of its progress in the light of these two points of view with the result that a 
general trend is discovered in the direction of an ever increasing influence 
of Christian moral and social teachings upon the common life. This is really 
a study, with ample historic scope, of the relation of the Christian religion 
to culture, a study the defined results of which become even more apparent 
in the last volume than in those that went before. 

At this point Dr. Latourette realizes that he must move into the realm of 
theological faith and affirmation. He does this with modesty but with deep 
understanding of the essential character of Christianity as a religious faith. 
He makes it clear that Christianity is not primarily a cultural process but a 
faith in the God who is both above and within history. All along he had 
been describing the dynamic of Christianity as “the impulse that came from 
Jesus.” Now he affirms that the conviction that in one historic person, Jesus 
Christ, God is revealed and man united with God, has been the source of 
persistent power, of capacity for inner renewal and of missionary en- 
thusiasm. 

The author is restrained in his outlook for the future, yet he sees good 
reason to believe that Christianity is only beginning to realize its full effect 
and extension among men. It may well become the professed religion of all 
mankind in an exceedingly remote future. It seems destined to influence 
the personal lives and the life of society more and more. But Dr. Latourette 
is perfectly clear on the point that the absolute goals of Christianity will not 
be realized “in history.” It is the risen Christ who is the center and the norm, 
as it were, of the fully redeemed Christian community and that means that 
its full realization is ‘‘beyond history.” Thus the historian calls the church to 
both hope and humility and to renewed faith in the ultimate adequacy of 
Christ for ‘‘the life that now is and the life that is to come.” 

HucH VERNON WHITE 


A GREAT TEACHER’S LAST VOLUME 


How To THINK oF Curist, by WILLIAM ADAMS Brown. Charles Scribner's 

Sons, $3.00. 

ERE is the last volume from Dr. Brown’s pen. He was a great teacher 
lal rather than a great scholar, though his scholarship was ample, as this 
volume shows. His interest was not in research but in life, in the church, in 
Christianity as a gospel. He wanted to bring its vital truths to men. So he 
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labored to present those truths in clear, ordered and persuasive statement. 
His irenic spirit and his mediating position fitted in with this and with his 
lifelong interest in the ecumenical movement. 

The general plan of the book is simple. Dr. Brown seeks an answer to the 
old question: How are we to think of Christ? But he wants something more 
than the statements of the creeds or the definitions of the theologians. He 
is rather critical of the latter. Their approach is too purely intellectual; he 
does not think Christ can be adequately understood in that way. They as- 
sume an absoluteness and finality for their explanations; for him there is 
certainty as regards our faith, but our doctrinal discussions are to remain 
open. Instead, therefore, of analyzing the doctrine of the person of Christ 
and taking up the various problems and the varying theological positions, 
Dr. Brown points out what Christ has meant to different people and what 
manifold answers they have given to this query. 

He does not exclude the scholar but rather begins with answers given on 
the intellectual plane: (1) the wonder-working Christ of those who stress the 
miraculous — the miracles of the gospels, of the mass healings and other 
wonders today, and the wonders at Christ’s return to which the premillen- 
nialist looks forward; (2) the Christ of the philosophers with their discus- 
sions of nature, substance and person; and (3) the Jesus of the historians, al- 
most lost in uncertainties. He considers next those who appeal to the church 
and authority, discussing such diverse matters as the right and wrong of the 
institutional, of authority in the church and in tradition, and of legalism in 
the use of the Bible and in the traditional doctrine of the atonement. We are 
told of the Christ of the clergy as they find him in sacrament and Scripture; 
and of “The Soldier’s Christ,” where we read about conflict in religion, re- 
ligious wars and war as justified in the name of religion, and of what men 
who fight have found in him. A final section in this survey treats of the 
Christ of the church, of the sect, of the ecumenical movement, of the artist, 
the individual disciple, and the saint. An interesting chapter is that given 
to the appreciation of Christ in art. Painting, sculpture, poetry, music, and 
dramatic art are all drawn upon, and the chapter is rich in concrete illustra- 
tions. “Transcendent beauty appreciated through worship” is the suggestive 
conclusion. 

This is no Christology here in the ordinary sense. The problems involved 
in a Christology are, indeed, all touched upon at one point or another, and 
the principal theories come under survey. But there is no thoroughgoing _ 
critical discussion of traditional Christology and the closing constructive 
statement occupies but a few pages: we are to think of Christ, Dr. Brown 
says, as the revelation of God (‘the window through which we see God”) 
and as life-giving Spirit. The primary emphasis, as in other recent’ discus- 
sions, is rightly placed upon what Christ means to men in faith and life. The 
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centrality of Christ, however, means so much to Dr. Brown that almost 
every aspect of Christian thought comes up for consideration: church and 
sacraments, freedom and authority, the doctrine of God and man, sin and 
redemption, sainthood and suffering, war and peace, as well as matters di- 
rectly affecting our thought of Christ and his work. It is as though he wel- 
comed this opportunity to voice the thoughts which he had not been able to 
set forth in his other writings. As a result we have in effect a presentation of 
Dr. Brown’s conception of Christianity, with a wealth of suggestive ideas 
which will make it welcome to those who know his other volumes. At the 
_ same time it will serve as an admirable introduction for any who may not 
have read him. 

It may be permitted to suggest at the close that a modern work on Chris- 
tology still waits to be written — and is needed. Such a work would not nec- 
essarily involve traditionalism or dogmatism or a merely speculative ap- 
proach. The certainty of faith is not contingent upon their answer; but 
Christological questions are inevitable so soon as faith becomes thoughtful; 
and we are not excused from consideration because the traditional solutions 
may not be possible for us. At the center of our faith is the conviction that 
God and man are one in Jesus Christ; he does not simply bring us a word 
about God, he is the word of God to us. Through him God speaks; in him 
God works as life-giving Spirit. What is involved in this our faith and expe- 
rience? How did this oneness between the Eternal God and the man Jesus 
come to be? What is its nature? Does it point the way for us, or is that sim- 
ply a matter of the death of Christ as atonement? Do incarnation and re- 
demption belong together as intimately as atonement and redemption? 
What have those to say here who think of the relation of God and man in 
the ethical-personal terms of prophetic religion? These are not matters of 
idle speculation. They concern the very heart of our faith as it deals with 
salvation through right relation between God and man. 

Harris FRANKLIN RALL 


TWO GOOD BOOKS ON HEBREW PROPHECY 


Meer Amos AND Hosga, by ROLLAND EMERSON Wo Fe. Harper and Brothers, 


$2.00. 
Tue RELEVANCE OF THE PRopHEts, by R. B. Y. Scott. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, $2.50. 

T is not often that we get two good books on Hebrew prophecy which dif- 
I fer from each other so radically. The first of these, Meet Amos and Hosea, 
expresses the prophetic sense of immediacy and urgency, the concrete and 
pictorial character of Hebrew mentality, the spontaneity and impetuosity 
of the semi-nomadic Bedoui. In this book the message of the prophets is 
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exhibited to us through fresh and vigorous translation, articulation of lit- 
erary form, and the author’s own powers of description and telling observa- 
tion. The second book on The Relevance of the Prophets, while recogniz- 
ing the characteristic features of the Hebrew mind, is primarily concerned 
with the religion and thought of the prophets. It is the theologian who 
writes here, though this is not to imply that the prophetic oracles are meta- 
morphosed into speculative expositions. There is much sound and penetrat- 
_ ing reflection in the book. Theologically it is more profound than the book 
on Amos and Hosea. 

Professor Wolfe has long made the Book of the Twelve his special prov- 
ince. In the present little volume, popular and provocative in the good” 
sense of those words, he gives us the portrait which emerges from his criti- 
cal studies. It must be said that it is an interesting and vivid portrait. Wolfe 
knows a Hebrew prophet when he sees one, and he is constantly confronting 
us with some unforgettable episode in which Amos and Hosea flung their 
invectives and threats in the ears of their contemporaries in Gilgal, Bethel, 
or Samaria. The poems are discussed seriatim, one poem to each section. 
Just enough setting is given to prepare us for the oracle, and then the sig- 
nificance or subsequent effect is described. 

Such a book as Wolfe’s deserves extended critical examination. Briefly, 
however, one is inclined to raise many questions as to the criteria employed 
for deleting so much material. More than half of the prophetic books is con- 
sidered spurious, and what is thrown out includes not merely the usual 
“Messianic” allusions, the Judah intrusions, and the stock editorial con- 
tributions, but much else besides. In the case of Hosea, the operations are 
especially drastic, with the result that Gomer is believed to have been 
stoned; and the prophet’s message becomes one of almost unrelieved judg- 
ment. This robs Hosea’s message of the long-suffering love of God of its 
primary motivation, and what is given us in its stead will content few read-_ 
ers. 

Professor R. B. Y. Scott of Union Theological College at Montreal, now 
serving as chaplain in the RCAF, wrote his book originally for a summer 
school of clergymen. In his opening chapter he carefully distinguishes 
prophecy from apocalyptic but recognizes their kinship. Apocalyptic is 
“mythology of the End” and affirms “deep convictions as to the meaning of 
successive crises in relation to the transcendent End of history.” A discern- 
ing discussion on divination and prediction follows. The meaning and im- 
portance of prediction are admirably stated. In the chapter on “The World 
of the Prophets” the emphasis falls on the three ways of life represented in 
Israel’s society: the herdsman, the farmer, and the city-dweller. The inter- 
national and domestic environment receives relatively little attention, and 
such description as is given is hardly adequate or up-to-date. 


} 
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Five stages characterize the prophetic succession, of which the first is dis- 
covered in the traditional and partly legendary literature relating to Moses. 


_ The Mosaic tradition is necessary to explain the historically-conditioned 


theology of Israel. While the prophets of Judges, Samuel, and Kings are 
discussed, the prophetic narratives of Genesis are unmentioned. Amos 


_ prophesied during the two years before the earthquake. In the famous 


oracle against Israel (2:6 ff.) Amos calls Israel to account “for the atrocities 


_ of peace which are no less terrible [than those of war], and which are con- 


stant rather than occasional.” Gomer, the wife of Hosea, is a temple prosti- 
tute, and Hosea’s terrible fate is that he feels such a compelling spiritual 
love for such a woman. Jeremiah is said to have supported the Deuteronomic 
reforms. Following James Smith, Scott thinks that words of a prophet of 


_ Manasseh’s time may have been incorporated into Ezekiel. Strangely, Sec- 


ond Isaiah is practically left unmentioned, though the Servant Songs are be- 


_ lieved (with Duhm) to bea collection by themselves. 


The succeeding chapters on “The Prophetic Word,” “The Theology of 
the Prophets,” and “The Prophets and History” are so compact, so rich, and 
so profound that they defy summary or even adequate characterization. If 
there is better theological interpretation of the Old Testament than this I 
do not know it. Biblical theology has never been our forte here in America. 
We have been frightened by the excesses of our forebears as well as by our 
failure to perceive the unity and continuity of Scripture. Scott is aware of 
these dangers too, but as he says, theology is implicit in any serious religious 
utterance. One constantly wishes in reading these pages that the discussion 
might have been greatly extended, but in these days of smaller and smaller 
books, we should perhaps be grateful for what we are given. If Biblical schol- 
arship is to recognize the legitimacy and place of Biblical theology among 
its disciplines, then this book of Professor Scott’s points the way. That there 
are many matters upon which the reviewer and others would wish to take 
issue goes without saying, but this is not meant to be grudging in one’s esti- 
mate of the book. For it has been a long time since we have had such a superb 


interpretation of the religion of the prophets. James MurLEenBurG 


THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE’S DEEPER MEANINGS 


Tue RELEVANCE OF THE Biste, by H. H. Rowtey. The Macmillan Company, 
$1.75. 

N a lecture on “The Present Task in New Testament Studies” Professor 

C. H. Dodd said in 1936 that Biblical scholars have long worked on sepa- 

rate sections in what might be called a centrifugal movement, but that now 

a centripetal movement is needed; a study of the unity of the process which 

created the parts, an attempt to interpret the deeper meanings of the domi- 
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nant themes and translate them into contemporary terms. During the dec- 
ade since he spoke several slight volumes of the sort he describes have ap- 
peared: Alan Richardson’s Preface to Buble Study, Archibald Hunter’s 
Message of the New Testament, G. Ernest Wright's The Challenge of Is- 
rael’s Faith, Floyd Filson’s One Lord, One Faith, and H. H. Rowley’s The. 
Relevance of the Bible. This last is meant for “plain men and women” who 
wish a scholarly but non-technical and a genuinely spiritual approach to 
the Bible. 

Inspiration is discussed as the process of a double search, with recognition 
of the human weaknesses which limited God’s power to make himself fully. 
known until the coming of Christ. The author is sure that the Bible not 
merely contains, but 7s the Word of God, though the word was obscured in 
the Old Testament. ‘The prophets are dealt with in a way to dispose of some 
quite widely held misconceptions. They were inspired in the sense that God 
chose these men as his mouthpieces because they were teachable and “sensi- 
tive to his touch.” The unity of the Bible is illustrated by strands which run 
through the Old and New Testaments, such as the Messianic ideas, sacrifi- 
cial conceptions, national and covenant ideas in the religion. 

A chapter on the use of the Bible discusses its scientific and historical 
worth, the problems of miracles; it also raises the question of the proper 
combination of the critical and religious approaches. ‘The nature and char- 
acter of the God of the Bible, sin, punishment and salvation are handled in 
a way that would be illuminating and satisfying to many people who are 
puzzling over just the problems Mr. Rowley treats. The final chapter on the 
Person and Work of Christ shows how the human and divine elements are 
natural in the revelation of a God who is both akin to man and “wholly 
other.” In connection with each subject the ‘“‘relevance”’ for our time is dis- 
cussed. 

The book is simply and clearly written and would resolve many diffi- 
culties of conscientious Bible readers who are in doubts about the critical 
approach, though it would not make as much of a contribution to-those 
wavering between the liberal and the neo-orthodox points of view. 

MuRIEL STREIBERT CurTIS 


COSMIC. CATASTROPHE AND VICTORY 
THE Enp or AL Men, by C. F. Ramuz. Pantheon Books, Inc., $2.50. 


AMUZ is a Swiss genius, new to America and to this reviewer. I have 
never come upon anything so difficult to comment on as this strangely 
beautiful and profoundly moving tonal poem in prose. As simple in style 
as peasants’ speech, its cadences are Biblical in mood, and its conception 
cosmic and apocalyptic. ‘Though each one of its short sentences is as realistic 
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as earth, one cannot escape the power of an imagination that scales a uni- 
verse of ultimate meaning. 

The End of All Men isa short novel depicting in sure, swift pictures the 
people and things of a small Swiss canton under the aspect of imminent 
cataclysm. This is the author’s method in the previous works mentioned by 


"his introducer, which have given him a distinct place in Europe as a creator 


s 


of a new literary form. Having begun in 1900 as a naturalistic writer, his 
later interests have been metaphysical as well as empirical. On the one side, 
he deals with the great questions the universe flings at man — “the grandeur 
of life, of death, and the human condition.” On the other he retains a real- 
istic and intense interest in persons and things, seeing into the smallest par- 
ticular with amazing perception, and communicating his love of the earth 
and all it contains. 

In writing of his Swiss peasants and villagers, he does not, therefore, 
merely depict their doings on the naturalistic level, content only to unfold 


_ their intrigues, hopes and disappointments as has been the style of the mod- 


ern novel. Rather, he sets them down as movers within the cosmic drama, 
participants in the final eschatological event. The world is coming to an 
end! ‘The transiency of all things seen is about to be demonstrated in the 
actual falling of the earth into the sun. And men and women and their 
children, the good and evil alike, surrounded by the things they have loved, 
cherishing values so soon to prove perishable, will live through those last 
days to the end, and be consumed. It is a sublime and fearful conception. 
The art of the author is focused on the word picture. With brevity of sen- 
tence and utter simplicity, he draws the swift, sure strokes of these pictures. 
They speak of earth and common folk and common things; yet from the 
first there is always suggested the overhanging doom of this order of life: 


Then the great silent words came; the great message was sent from one con- 


tinent to another, over the ocean. 
By questions and answers the great news traveled over the seas all that night. 


Yet nothing was heard. 


The symbolic significance of the book to the present world condition is 
shown by the author’s prefatory word: “In memory of a summer when we 
thought it might happen.” But it is decidedly more than an artistic reflec- 
tion of the fall of European civilization. The cosmic question is Ramuz’ 
major interest, the significance of the perishable in the light of the invisible 
world of spiritual reality. Loving this world and its people and things, he 
shows the futility of all, unless another world rescues this one. As to this 


one... . 


Because one ends by returning to where one was. 
Thus it happened that, by dint of going, one returned. One could not but 
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return. One saw within oneself that it was round. One examined with astonish- 


ment this something round within oneself. 
We were prisoners. Because it is round. Prisoners of that which is round. Of 


that which is perishable, and round. 


In the amazing climax the author shows that, all along, his strangely ar- 
tistic mind has been moving within the reference-frame of Christian revela- 
tion. As one by one, then by the hundreds, the people die from the heat- 
blast of the nearing sun, the small company of those who had really known 
love’s meaning climb to a mountain retreat for their last air of earth. And 
they, too, die, and the earth is brass. And when to this small company the 
light comes, and the air returns, they are the light and air of another world. 
Bells are heard, but though familiar, they are bells from beyond. 


As though it were more so, yet at the same time it was the same: as though it 
were what they did not have before yet also what they already had; as though 
knowing, they recognized: and at first they hesitated, and then they hesitated no 
more. 

They nodded their heads. 

Because, then, after all, they had not been deceived! Because they had not, 
then, done wrong in being attached to the earth, they were right in loving, in 
spite of all! 


And they said: “But ‘we’re home!”’ GEORGE MC CIeeoe 


THE IMMEDIATE PRESENCE OF GOD 


THE Sout AFIRE: REVELATIONS OF THE Mystics, edited by H. A. REINHOLD. 
Pantheon Books, Inc., $3.50. 

@) ss modern cult of the mystics is a relatively recent “concern” — to use 
a good Quaker word. R. A. Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics, written 

some seventy years ago might be taken as its immediate point of departure. 
Evelyn Underhill’s Mysticism, which, more than any other single book, 
opened up the subject for the general reader, was published in 1911. Mean- 
while Rufus Jones’ Studies in Mystical Religion had appeared in 1909. 
Since that time titles have multiplied rapidly. 

The classical medieval mystics were men and women of the Middle Ages, 
mainly the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Belonging to the undivided 
Church of pre-Reformation days they were therefore “Catholic.” Brown- 
ing’s lines in Paracelsus describe the historical fortune and fate of many 
such an one: 

If some mortal, born too soon, 
Were laid away in some great trance — the ages 


Coming and going all the while — till dawned 
His true time’s advent. 
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The reasons why they were allowed to lie in this trance of general neglect 
are not far to seek. Your mystic was always on the ragged edge of heresy and 
—as in Eckhart’s case — was openly charged with heresy. He was further- 
more apt to be an insubordinate person, imperfectly obedient to the rule 
and discipline of the Church. To this day, in routine Catholic circles, read- 
ing of the mystics is not generally recommended to the laity, or even the 
parochial clergy. Mysticism is too highly individualized, too esoteric, if not 
indeed too prejudicial to the conventional forms of faith. In Protestant 
circles the medieval mystics were neglected as a matter of principle, as part 
of tradition which had been disallowed. Luther’s well-known debt to the 
Theologia Germanica is an exception, but he was in this matter a border- 
line case in the matter of time. It isa happy thing for both halves of the still 
divided Church that we are now more tolerant than once we were. Much, 
if not most of the best recent critical work on the classical mystics has been 
done by Protestant scholars. One can discern here an instinctive and whole- 
some reaction against the busyness and fussiness of “applied Christianity”; 
a desire to get at the heart of the matter. 

The volume in hand is, now, a welcome sign of the times in Catholic 
circles. It is intended for the general reader, not for the occluded “religious.” 
It bears the Nzhil Obstat of the Censor Librorum and the Imprimatur of 
Archbishop Spellman. Here, then, is ground where Catholic and Protestant 
may meet and work together. 

Father Reinhold has done the cause service in refusing to draw too small 
a circle. He properly includes in his pages passages from St. Augustine and 

St. Bernard, who must be regarded as precursors of the more formal mystics; 
from Plotinus, from Dionysius the Areopagite, and from Plato. The warrant 
for the inclusion of the latter is Augustine’s statement that “‘the ancients 
also knew what is now called the Christian religion, and this existed from 
the very beginning until Christ appeared in the flesh.’”’ Certain moderns are 
also there: Léon Bloy, Father Faber, Gerard Manley Hopkins, and the like. 
There are also many relevant passages from the Bible and quotations from 
the Missal. 

The author, in thus widening the circle of his sources, intends us to un- 
derstand that the mystical experience, properly understood, is not one 
which is confined to a very few gifted or sophisticated individuals, and which 
is to be had only as the result of a patterned regimen. ‘The soul in the im- 
mediate presence of God, “‘the flight of the alone to the Alone,” these are 
situations and transactions to which none of us should be strangers. In fur- 
ther defence of this thesis Father Reinhold therefore deliberately abandons 
the conventional account of the threefold stages of the scala perfectionis. He 
substitutes in its place a fivefold classification of the varying and maturing 
periods of the mystical experience, which serves his purpose well. In short, 
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he proposes by these departures from the conventional patterns to encour- 
age each one of us to “take up reading the mystics in their great works, not 
as scholar or as curious observer of phenomena, but as apprentice.” 

Meanwhile the familiar and inevitable names are all here: The Theo- 
‘logia Germanica, Suso, Tauler, Richard Rolle, St. John of the Cross, St. 
Teresa, St. Mechtild of Magdeburg, St. Catherine of Genoa, St. Hildegarde 
of Bingen, St. Juliana of Norwich, and the like. Less familiar titles also 
appear: The Cloud of Unknowing, The Nun’s Rule. Eckhart is constantly 
quoted in the text, but his name is omitted from the Biographical Index. 
Query: may this omission be deliberate and due to Eckhart’s equivocal 
status at the time of his death? Jakob Boehme, who had had great influence 
in England, does not appear. He is perhaps out of bounds for the purposes 
of this volume; in any case he is obscure. 

One wishes that the author had seen fit to cite in each instance chapter 
and verse for the exact source of his quotation: a given Dialogue of Plato 
or sermon of Tauler’s. But perhaps he wished us to read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest the words he has selected, unencumbered by critical ap- 
paratus which might divert attention and trouble the still waters of ‘“‘recol- 
lection.” 

WILLARD L. SPERRY 


“A GOOD TRANSLATION THE BEST COMMENTARY” 


PROBLEMS OF NEW TESTAMENT TRANSLATION, by EDGAR J. GoopsPpEED. Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, $2.50. 

GOOD many people apparently have the idea that modern language 
A translations of the New Testament are really translated from the au- 
thorized version! ‘That is to say, every now and then someone will make a 
remark which shows that the popular idea of a modern language transla- 
tion is simply that it substitutes current English for the archaic diction of 
the older version. It is sometimes intimated that his procedure is somewhat 
irreverent, not to say sacrilegious! A reading of Professor Goodspeed’s latest 
book will make it perfectly clear that he himself, and presumably other 
modern translators, have gone about their task in a very different way. The 
reason for modern English translations is partly a better edition of the 
Greek text, partly a better knowledge of the meaning of first-century — 
Greek, and partly the change that has come over the English language in 
recent centuries. ‘ 

In Dr. Goodspeed’s view the text of Westcott and Hort is practically 
final. There is of course good evidence for his view in the fact that the 
most recent textual discoveries (the Chester Beatty papyri) almost always 
support Aleph and B, the manuscripts preferred by Westcott and Hort. Dr. 
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Goodspeed’s own translation, which he here defends at 115 crucial points, 
is much more than simply a translation of the New Testament into modern 
American English. It is really a thorough interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment on the basis of the best modern knowledge, especially that derived 
from the discoveries of the papyri. On the principle that “the best com- 
mentary is a good translation,” we highly recommend Dr. Goodspeed’s 
notes upon his own version. The book belongs on the same shelf with Fred- 
erick Fields’ valuable Notes on the Translation of the New Testament. It 
will be interesting to check the renderings advocated in this book with those 
of the new Revised Standard Version, which is soon to appear under the 
auspices of the International Council of Religious Education. 

Among Dr. Goodspeed’s many striking renderings, all of which it would 
be interesting to study, some of the more outstanding are the following: 


Matt. 2:1: “astrologers,” not “wise men.” ‘This is undoubtedly correct, on the 
basis of first-century usage. 

Matt. 6:27: “can add a single hour to his life,” rather than “a cubit to his 
stature.” The alarming suggestion of such an increase in height is based on the 
old view of the meaning of hélikia; in the papyri it usually means “age.” 

Matt. 18:22: “seventy-seven times,” as in Gen. 4:24, to which allusion is doubt- 
less being made. 

Matt. 23:5: “they wear wide Scripture texts as charms” — though the “phylac- 
tery’ may have been the container of the texts. 

Matt. 23:24: “straining out the gnat.” This is clearly the meaning of the 
Greek; “strain at” (in King James) must be a misprint. The correction has al- 
ready been made in the A.S.V. 

Matt. 26:50: “what are you here for?” — a question, not a command, though 
so printed by Westcott and Hort, Souter, Nestle, and other modern editors. 
Tischendorf took it as a question, and so did Von Soden; the punctuation of 
other editors may not be independent: Nestle is an “‘average” of Hort, Weiss, 
and Tischendorf; Souter is the text presupposed by the English R.V. So if Hort 
passed the ball to the Revisers (there is some evidence that he did so), and they 
to Souter; and if another basket was made when Hort passed the ball to Nestle — 
let credit go where it belongs, but let us not be overwhelmed. Goodspeed’s ren- 
dering is not only simpler than the R.V., but more accurate. 

Matt. 28:1: “after the Sabbath” —a late Greek usage, which must be con- 
sidered here. Otherwise, we have an impossible conflict in statements of time. 
“Tate on the Sabbath” means toward evening of Saturday, by Jewish reckoning; 
“as it began to dawn towards the first day of the week” means very early on Sun- 
day morning, by Greek and Roman reckoning. But opse also means “after,” 
and it is undoubtedly the meaning here. 

Mark 1:4: “John the baptizer,” as Mark called him. This also improves the 
sense of the passage; which heretofore (in A.V. and R.V.) has put the cart before 
the horse: “John . . . baptized . . . and preached the baptism . . .” Of course 
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the old versions were based upon a bad medieval Greek text; but the R.V. people 


should have changed the rendering. 

Mark 2:1: “at home” — surely this is the meaning, not “in a house”! So also 
in 3:19. 

Mark 14:26: “after singing the hymn,” i.e., at the Passover meal. 

Mark 15:2: “Yes,” for “thou sayest it.” This long note (pp. 64-68) is one of the 
most important in the book, and canvasses the question of su legeis very thor- 
oughly and convincingly. In the light of Matthew’s parallel (su etpas for Mark’s 
egé eimt) this interpretation seems inescapable. 

Luke 2:29: “you will let,” which is better than “lettest thou,” for the latter sug- 
gests to modern readers an imperative, “Let thou!” 

Luke 2:37: the widow is 84 years old, rather than 106 or more. A question of 
text is involved here, and also one of punctuation. Some editors read hés, some 
heéds, others omit the word; while a comma after chéra might help to clear up the 
sense. 

Luke 2:49: “at my Father’s house”; there is no question of this rendering now. 

Luke 6:1: “one sabbath” — again a matter of the correct Greek text. 

Luke 18:28: “we have left home.” As in John 1:11, ta dia means “home.” 

Luke 23:47: “this man was really innocent,” rather than “this was a righteous | 
man.” 

John 1:5: “the darkness has never put it out” —a perfectly feasible transla- 
tion of the Greek. 

John 2:4: “Do not try to direct me. It is not yet time for me to act.” 

John 2:17: “my zeal for your house will consume me” — a far better rendering. 

John 7:15: “how can he read . . . when he has never gone to school” — a ren- 
dering amply supported by the papyri. 

John 14:16: “another Helper.” 

John 15:4: “remain united to me.” 

John 19:29: “on a pike”; a stalk of hyssop would hardly do! 

Acts 1:4: “once when he ate with them.” 

Acts 1:18: “his body swelled up.” 

Acts 6:2: “to keep accounts,” not “serve tables”; the papyri make this meaning 
clear. 

Acts 6:9: “the Synagogue of the ‘Libyans,’ ” not the Libertines. Undoubtedly — 
the correct reading. 

Acts 12:4: “four squads.” 

Acts 19:16: “overpowered them all,” rather than “both.” 

Acts 25:21, 25: “his Majesty.” 

Acts 26:28: “you are in a hurry to persuade me and make a Christian of me.” 

Rom. 1:1: “slave,” not ‘‘servant.” 

Rom. 3:28: “a man is made upright by faith,” rather than “justified,” as in the 
old versions. ‘There is a good note here (pp. 143-146) on Paul’s theology. 

Rom. 8:28: “in everything God works . . . to bring about what is good.” 

Rom. 12:19: “leave room for God’s anger.” 

I Cor. 7:21: “If you were a slave when you were called . . .” 
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I Cor. 7:38: “the man who marries her,” not “gives her in marriage.” This 
_ meaning of gamizo is elsewhere attested, and the context requires it. 

I Cor. 13:3: “give my body, but do it in pride”: i.e., sell myself into slavery, in 
order to ransom others. This is much more probable than “give my body to be 
burned.” 

I Cor. 16:22: “Lord, come quickly!” This is clearly the meaning of the Ara- 
maic, as Rey. 22:20 should make clear. 

Eph. 1:1: omit “at Ephesus,” with the best Mss. 

Phil. 3:1, 4:4: “goodbye,” not “rejoice.” From Homer on, if not from still 
earlier Greek, this was the common usage of chaire. 

Phil. 3:5: “a Hebrew, and the son of Hebrews.” 

II Thess. 2:2: “that the Day of the Lord has already come.” 

Phm. g: “envoy,” or ambassador, not “the aged.” This is undoubtedly the cor- 
rect meaning and conveys the whole point of the sentence. 

Jas. 1:17: “no variation of changing shadow,” with Aleph and B, in spite of 
Hort’s doubt of their correctness at this one place. 

Jas. 3:1: “not many of you should become teachers.” 

I Pet. 1:6, 8: the verbs are in the imperative; this gives a much better effect. 

I Pet. 3:19: “in it Enoch went and preached even to those spirits that were in 
prison.” It was Enoch, not Christ, and fallen angels, not departed souls, that the 
author was referring to. This is most probable; but it may be a long time before 
“authorized” versions adopt it! 

I Pet. 5:12: “stand fast in it” (imperative). 

Rey. 10:6: “there should be no more delay.” 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


FOUNDATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERSTANDING AND RELIGIOUS TRUTH, by ERICH FRANK. Ox- 
ford University Press, $2.50. 
HIS stimulating book is from the pen of Dr. Erich Frank, formerly 
professor of philosophy at the University of Marburg. In the preface 
he points out that modern philosophy has limited itself to “truth arrived at 
by reason” and that this “‘seems to have blocked the road to the understand- 
ing of religion.” His thesis is that “only reason can remove the obstacles 
which it has thrown in its own way” and that philosophy should perform 
this task “‘by scrutinizing objectively its own presuppositions” (p. v). 
Such a scrutiny would lead to the recognition by reason of its own limita- 
tions and a willingness on the part of the philosopher to learn from the 
revelations of religion. For example, it would bring to light the weakness 
of the modern claim to the sovereignty of man’s reason over all truth. In- 
deed, modern science has humiliated man by making him aware of his in- 
significance in the cosmos. But if man will acknowledge the limitations of 
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his power, he can attain to a truer view of his own nature. Death, moral 
failure, historical conditioning, struggle, and suffering are inevitable for 
man. But they are also the source of that faith which asserts that “the power 
which determines our being and thinking”’ is God. It must be confessed, 
however, that the author does not say why the recognition of dependence 
should give rise to faith rather than mere frustration and despair, and one 
wonders whether it must not be accompanied by something more positive if 
it is to do so. 

The traditional arguments for the existence of God, Dr. Frank thinks, are 
of little help to men who are without faith. 


But modern man, who no longer has faith, will never be convinced of God’s 
existence through such artificial and complicated argumentations. Fundamen- 
tally, they all presuppose faith; in fact, they merely transpose the act of faith 
into the medium of rational thinking, and this is their true philosophical sig- 
nificance (p. 29). 


For example, the cosmological argument for a primary cause of the world 
fails to convince the Positivist, for it requires that an unconditioned and 
transcendent cause should be postulated while the Positivist “remains in 
this world and is satisfied with it” as “the only thing he really knows” (p. 
30). Even the moral argument is dubious. “The supposedly indestructible 
moral nature of man proves to be extremely vulnerable when confronted 
with the necessities of practical life,” or else it may be used as an argument 
against the existence of God on the ground that it is “the expression of his 
[man’s] own noble nature” (pp. 37, 8). To this reviewer, Dr. Frank’s esti- 
mate of these traditional arguments and of constructive philosophy in gen- 
eral is too low. They cannot, of course, establish more than probability, but 
when they are reformulated and brought together as strands of a cumulative 
argument they are still persuasive to the open-minded. The fact that the 
Positivist does not find them so may be due to his scientific dogmatism 
rather than their intrinsic weakness. 

But a further inference drawn by Dr. Frank is more convincing: “Ra- 
tional conclusions are dependent on certain premises which reason itself is 
unable to prove because they are rooted in a deeper stratum of the human 
mind. They spring from a more or less unconscious belief or instinct,” etc. 
(p. 39)- But he rightly rejects the view that faith can be enforced by “willed 
effort,” by the “will to believe.” Rather, faith arises when man finds that, 
however deeply he may doubt God, he cannot escape him. I should prefer 
to say that reason depends for its premises not upon “unconscious belief or 
instinct,” but upon intuition, and that faith arises out of this intuition. In 
this way, the sharp separation between faith and reason suggested by some 
passages in the book may be avoided and a more positive function for a con- 
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structive philosophy of religion may be maintained. But on the main point, 
Dr. Frank is surely right. 

Two of the most interesting chapters of the book deal with “Creation and 
Time” and “History and Destiny.” The real meaning of the doctrine of 
creation is that ‘‘free and individual beings are brought forth, or, from the 
point of view of the creator, it signifies that he has infused his own being 
into another thing which thereby has taken on an independent existence of 
its own and may later on itself become productive” (p. 62). Thus, it asserts 
both “universal dependence” and “‘individual autonomy.” This is the basis 
of the only “true freedom” man possesses, “the recognition of a superior 
necessity’ and the realization of his destiny “in obedience to its law” (p. 
131). Christianity also asserts a more profound view of time than the ob- 
jective and cyclical view of the Greeks. For, though time is not merely sub- 
jective but is “objectively founded in nature and its processes,” it is “‘real- 
ized in its entirety only in the human soul, in our act of measuring it” 
(p. 66). ‘Thus, to the Christian, time is “something upon which he is not only 
objectively dependent, but which he himself may subjectively determine 
through his own freely willed actions” (p. 68), and history becomes “‘a se- 
quence of creative moments in which something new enters the world and 
determines the future” (pp. 69, 70). 

This emphasis upon creativity in history leads Dr. Frank to a view of the 
_ possibilities of history which is close to that of St. Augustine. He sees in 
Caesar a symbol of the apparent success and ultimate failure of human rea- 
son which asserts its power with a skeptical contempt of human ideals. 
Christ, on the other hand, brought new truth and life to the world, and for 
his followers “the ancient world and its ideals vanished before the vision of 
a new kingdom, which was to be based on the infinite value and the free- 
dom of the individual soul” (p. 128). But Dr. Frank’s understanding of the 
“new kingdom” in history seems to be a pessimistic one. ““The Christian 
Kingdom is not of this world, it belongs to the realm of the spirit. In this 
world it is always Caesar who is bound to be victorious, while Christ will 
forever be crucified” (p. 128). “Providence is a religious idea; it does not 
signify God’s interest in political parties or social agents, but rather his con- 
cern about the ethico-religious individual and the secret of his soul” 
(p. 129). This pessimism about history, though valuable as a corrective of 
modern ideas of progress, seems exaggerated and could easily lead to politi- 
cal indifferentism. 

Despite such defects and dangers, this is a wise book. The last chapter, 
“Letter and Spirit,” is full of insight in its treatment of the Christian view 
of spirit, freedom, personality, and love. The book ends with a plea that 
philosophy should recognize the symbolic, analogical character of its truth, 
which is quite different from the literal truths of mathematics, and the 
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necessity of bringing its truth into harmony with the truth of faith. It is to 
be hoped that Dr. Frank will develop further the Christian philosophy 
which he has presented briefly in this book. CHokce Fo THO 


THE RELATIVITY OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES 


Reicrous Liserty: An Inquiry, by M. SEARLE Bates. A report of a study made 
under the auspices of a Joint Committee on Religious Liberty appointed by 
the Foreign Missions Conference and the Federal Council of Churches. Jn- 
ternational Missionary Council, $3.50 cloth; $2.00 paper. 

FTER many years of discussion and debate over religious liberty, much 
A of which has lacked historical perspective and has been characterized 
by a somewhat too facile assurance as to the justice of the claims put for- 
ward, we of the Protestant communions now have a new and noteworthy 
resource for the study of this perennial problem. Dr. Bates’ book has the 
unusual merit of bringing to bear on specific conflict situations in the con- 
temporary world a philosophical analysis constructed: against an ample 
background of historical narrative. The entire work is so extensively docu- 
mented that it will long be valued as a source book. At the same time, the 
issues are so well defined and pointed up as to make the book a useful guide 
for education and action in relation to current problems in all parts of the 
world. Although essentially a piece of free-hand writing, it was prepared 
with the aid of a group of advisors and collaborators appointed by the 
church bodies sponsoring the inquiry. Thus the very process of preparation 
was exemplary from the standpoint of its purpose: individual liberty of 
authorship was exercised within a framework of a growing group consensus. 

What, then, is religious liberty? A prime contribution of this compre- 

hensive study is the inescapable conclusion that ready-made definitions are — 
inadequate. From remote antiquity to the present day religious liberty ap- 
pears as one aspect of the problem of human freedom, to be wrestled with in 
the context of particular historical and cultural situations. This does not 
preclude certain broad generalizations concerning substantive religious 
liberties, but it should discourage the formulation of blanket demands. The 
present study recognizes that in the first instance religious liberty is defined 
by the religious community itself. If all religious bodies construed the free- 
dom of their members in the same way, religious liberty as a political prob- 
lem would be much less acute. Primarily, the issue is one of the extent to 
which religious beliefs and practices are authoritatively prescribed rather 
than freely chosen. The illustration that comes at once to mind is that of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which receives much attention in this study. It is 
true that the Roman Church holds that religious belief cannot be induced — 
by coercion. But that communion, in contrast to the Protestant churches, 
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holds that religious truth cannot be surely apprehended in its fullness in- 
_ dependently of one Church. Thus, in spite of urbane and often generously 


inspired efforts to soften the rigor of its own exclusiveness, the Roman 
Church lays the foundation in its own discipline for political controversy 
wherever it is able to influence the policy of governments. Other authori- 


_ tarian forms of religion tend to follow the same pattern. It is at the political 


level that the practical problems arise. Here religious liberty becomes an 
aspect of political liberty. 
From the Protestant point of view religious liberty breaks down into a 


number of categories, which have been variously stated. Dr. Bates offers the 


following enumeration: 


First of all, arising out of conscience and its simplest expression, there is the 


freedom of the individual man to think, to believe, to worship in private. Then, 


there is liberty of corporate worship, with the elements of fellowship, associa- 


_ tion, and organization that are requisite to the maintenance of the cult. Thirdly, 


there is freedom to speak as an individual to an individual, in testimony of re- 
ligious values and of religious experience. Fourthly, comes freedom to teach 
within the association of believers. Fifthly, there is the liberty of public preach- 
ing and evangelism within the local and national community. Then, as an ex- 
tension of the same liberty and following naturally in a free world, yet with some 
distinctive problems, comes freedom to preach and to evangelize in a foreign 
country. In these unfolding aspects of religious liberty there is inevitably im- 
plied the means of organization to use them effectively and, also, the expression 


of conscience alike in social service, in sound challenge of customs and of insti- 


tutions that fail to bring to men true opportunities of life, and in the reasonable 
activities of believers for good ends throughout community and State. 


Let it be noted at once that the author has no illusions as to the fidelity 
with which a Protestant communion, if it had power to resist the imple- 
mentation of these principles, would uphold them. This is no book for a 
thin-skinned Protestant to read. The author quotes with evident relish the 
remark, “If Calvin ever wrote anything in favor of religious liberty, it was 
a typographic error.” 

But difficulties with this general conception quickly appear and they do 
not escape Dr. Bates’ alert mind. These various “liberties” have been for- 
mulated by religious groups that have grown up in a secularized culture. 
We in America, for example, have little conception of the way in which a 
particular faith, where it is imbedded in the history of a religiously homo- 
geneous people, becomes a part of their culture and a factor in their cul- 
tural unity. The author illustrates this phenomenon by reference to Moslem 
countries, to India, to China and to Japan. If we believe that religion should 
be acentral cultural force, there is a certain inconsistency in demanding, as 
a matter of right, that countries to which we send missionaries accept our 
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pattern of religious activity. It may even be argued that a typical Protestant 
religious liberty platform reflects secular liberalism more than it does the 
historic conception of Christianity in relation to society. For, as one of the 
many quotations from Professor Hocking points out, religious unity 1s defi- 
nitely a cultural asset. Yet the more seriously one takes this aspect of the 
matter the more difficulty he will have with another statement quoted from 
Professor Hocking that an individual who feels called of God to preach his 
faith anywhere in the world “has an absolute right to go because he has an 
absolute duty to go.” To derive the concept of right from that of duty is to 
take higher ground than is usually taken, but is not the prescription of an 
absolute right on the basis of one’s notion of his duty a manifestation of ex- 
treme Protestant individualism? 

Another basic difficulty with the Protestant position as set forth in Dr. 
Bates’ categories — and of which this reviewer is inclined to make more 
than he does — is the inevitable conflict between Protestant and Catholic 
positions growing out of their different conceptions of authority to which 
reference was made earlier. If-Protestants have learned to submit their 
faith to candid inquiry, how far is this due to secular pressures on the one 
hand and to the logic of our sectarian situation on the other? In a sense the 
question whether or not Catholics really believe in religious liberty, as 
posed by Protestants, is irrelevant since the term has different meanings in 
the contexts of the two faiths. A position taken pursuant to an article of 
faith does not equate to ecclesiastical arrogance. 

It would seem that a more valid challenge to the Catholic position is that 
directed toward the deliberate use of the power of the secular state to im- 
plement the church’s own purposes where the liberty of non-Catholics is 
concerned. Here, as the study shows, the record of the Catholic Church in 
Spain is particularly vulnerable. In Latin America, also, the hierarchy seems 
to have consistently employed the “secular arm” — a very secular arm — to 
oppose liberal policies which the laity were disposed to effectuate. In the 
United States many Protestants bitterly resent efforts by a Catholic minor- 
ity to function politically when they hold the balance of power in relation — 
to such an issue as birth control or federal aid to education. While it is un- 
reasonable, in view of the Catholic conception of the authority of the 
church and the finality of its moral judgments, to ask Catholics to accept 
Protestant ideas of religious liberty, a demand on the part of the former 
that the state become an instrumentality for implementing a restrictive pol- 
icy formulated by the church is another matter. The difference was frankly 
faced by the informal conference of Catholic and Protestant leaders to which 
Dr. Bates refers. In line with this distinction is the statement framed by the 


Joint Committee on Religious Liberty which appears in the final section of 
the book: 
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The right of individuals everywhere to religious liberty shall be recognized 
and, subject only to the maintenance of public order and security, shall be guar- 
anteed against legal provisions and administrative acts which would impose 
political, economic, or social disabilities on grounds of religion. 


The fact that the Soviet Union stands at the head of the list of countries 
presenting “acute difficulty” with respect to religious liberty accents the 
urgency of a united effort to make religion a sufficiently positive force to 
confront irreligion throughout the world. Dr. Bates argues that if religious 
men really recognize materialism, selfishness and secularism as common 
foes they should find allies, not enemies, among leaders of other faiths. In 
keeping with the spirit of these comments is the whole-hearted recognition 
given to heroic Catholic resistance to the Nazi tyranny. 

The study makes clear that religious liberty is not mere absence of politi- 
cal restraints, for in this country in the “prescriptions of freedom for the 
individual from all compulsion and for the sect from all discrimination, it 
appears that the state and the community have lost their freedom to be re- 
ligious in significant concreteness.’ The separation of church and state 
“may be only the mark of secularization, the separation of community life 
from religion, not the triumph of free religion.” 

The author has seen clearly the relation of religion to education as an 
aspect of religious liberty. In a noteworthy passage he calls for an enrich- 
ment of the school program which will bring to the student an understand- 
ing of great religious traditions and movements, the personalities of great 
religious leaders, the religious elements in the various disciplines of study, 
and contemporary religious institutions. ‘These “‘should not be torn from 
the ‘seamless web’ of human development, either to conceal them or to 
exaggerate them in partisan form.” 

Having amply sketched the constitutional and legal provisions existing 
in various countries with reference to freedom of religion, the author con- 
siders the possibilities of constructive action for its extension on an inter- 
national scale. He refers to President Wilson’s ineffectual efforts to secure 
inclusion of a guaranty of religious liberty in the League Covenant. Wil- 
son’s point of departure was the fact of “religious persecution and intoler- 
ance as fertile sources of war.” This has resounding pertinence to the task 
committed to the San Francisco Conference. The proposal for an “Interna- 
tional Bill of Rights” is weighed by Dr. Bates, who, though he sees the spec- 
tre of the ill-fated Pact of Paris hovering over any such idealistic formula- 
tion, finds it promising. 


It would remove one of the chief grounds of resentment and recalcitrance 
among states which have been required through treaties of peace, mandate, or 
minorities treaties to pledge such rights to their several populations. For now the 
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same standard would have been accepted by all and would no longer be under 
the curse as imposed unilaterally by privileged power. ; 


To this reviewer the suggestion that an International Bureau of Reli- 
gions be formed is intriguing. It fits well into the framework of Dumbarton 
Oaks, the non-political cultural aspects of which have been too lightly — 
appraised. 

In any case, our churches will do well to give earnest attention to the 
many recommendations for study, conference and counsel within the re- 
ligious community itself looking toward a fuller understanding and wider 
realization of the substance of religious liberty. “Not the assertion of ‘rights’ 
against others, or against the state which is the politically organized com- 
munity, but the common achievement of true opportunity for all in fellow- 
ship is the forward line of religious liberty in the Christian tradition.” 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


THE GIFTED JEW IN GERMANY 


GERMANY’S STEPCHILDREN, Dy SOLOMON Liptzin. The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety, $3.00. 
OR a century and a half to be at once a Jew and a German has had in it 
many elements of tragedy. In earlier centuries, in the Ghetto years, the 
Jew was largely excluded from sharing in German cultural or religious fel- 
lowship. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the status of the 
emancipated Jews in Germany has never been assured. It has not been that 
of acknowledged and cherished children but of step-children, now flattered 
and now snubbed, abused, exiled or slain. Professor Liptzin of New York’s 
City College now tells the story in a series of essays in literary criticism deal- 
ing with the life and writings of gifted German Jews who have made dis- 
tinguished contributions to the thought and literature of Germany. 

All wanted to be Germans. Some, as Jakob Wassermann put it, “wanted 
to be both German and Jew, one as fully as the other, both simultaneously 
and irrevocably.” Others, wanting to be Germans only, renounced their 
Jewish heritage and wished to forget it and that it should be forgotten. 
Many advocated assimilation and sought escape in Christian baptism. The 
spiritual heartaches through which some of the more sensitive among them 
passed beggars description. But their fellow Germans condemned them to 
be, under whatever disguise, only Jews. 

The foundations of Hitler’s anti-Semitism were laid by a Jew, Arthur 
Trebitsch, who between the two World Wars formulated the arguments 
upon which the Nazis drew heavily when their time arrived. Dr. Liptzin 
calls him and his associates the Jewish Aryans. 

But all Jews, even those who rejected all affinity with the Jewish com- 
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munity, were unwelcome among their non-Jewish contemporaries. Some 
unhappy souls, such as Ernst Toller, Otto Weininger and Stefan Zweig 
committed suicide. Some'were murdered. Others reacted vigorously, and 
in the rebound reverted to their Jewishness and became the ardent cham- 
pions of the spiritual values that they had once decried. 
_ With the outbreak of the second World War the fate of German Jews 
became intolerable. The story of their sufferings, exiles and destruction 
has not yet been written. Hitler found a solution of the problem of German 
Jewish duality — that of liquidation. 

Dr. Liptzin thinks that the tragedy of these war years has “quickened the 
tempo of Jewish regeneration.” He tells the story of Theodore Herzl at the 
turn of the century who thought there could be no solution for the Jews 
except in their establishment as a nation in Palestine. Herzl’s views were 
subject to vigorous criticism by some of his contemporaries, for example, 
Jakob Wassermann, who asserted that “‘the surest way of annihilating the 
Jews is to buy a land for them and establish a state for them.” This is a con- 
troversy not yet settled. 

Dr. Liptzin does not see in Zionism a complete solution of the “Jewish 
problem” but he believes it is on the way to solution. He reviews the shock 
to Jewish communities on every continent as the fate of Jewry in Germany 
unfolded, the despair that seized many, the wave of suicide that swept over 
German towns. “But,” he writes, “the strong heart of Israel soon resumed 
its beating after the momentary severe shock. The will to live reasserted 
itself everywhere.” He sees a renewal of unity among the dispersed and 
estranged. He sees a noble role for Jews to play in the future of mankind. 
Interpreting the thought of Erich Kahlen, of Switzerland, he declares that 
the Jews “must fortify their faith by becoming again the people of the 
Book, by seeking inspiration in those works that record for them their way 
of living . . . These monuments will enable each of them to understand 
the source of their inner nature and to utilize their Jewish tribal impulses 
in behalf of the nations among whom they dwell, driving them on in the di- 
rection of a purer humanity.” “The Jewish renascence,” he concludes, ‘‘is in 
full swing.” 


{ 


Rosert A. ASHWORTH 


PROPHETIC PERSONALITIES OF OUR 
FATEFUL TIMES 
Doom AND RESURRECTION, by JOSEPH L. HromaApka. Madrus House, $2.00. 


| am author, Dr. Hromadka, is a distinguished Czechoslovakian scholar. 
Formerly professor of theology at Prague and now at Princeton Semi- 
nary, he is characterized by President Mackay as “one of the gifts which the 
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European tragedy has given to the United States.” Doom and Resurrection, 
the author’s eighth book but the first to be published in English, originally 
appeared as the Sprunt Lectures at the Union Theological Seminary of 
Virginia. 

The dedication of the book to “Henry A. Wallace, a man of deep social 
and spiritual vision” is indicative of the spirit and plan of the book. It deals 
with political events, not primarily as political issues, but as movements of 
the human spirit in relation to divine destiny. The discussion centers on 
certain great personalities who epitomize the tragedy and the grounds of 
Christian confidence in our time: Stefan Zweig, Dostoyevski, T. G. Masaryk, 
E. Radl, and Karl Barth. For the light thrown on these figures as individ- 
uals, but still more for the philosophy of history that underlies an interpreta- 
tion of them all, the book is well worth reading. 

Our real problem, says Professor Hromadka, is “whether our spiritual 
vigor, moral resources, intellectual vision and understanding suffice to cope 
with the devastation wrought upon the soul and mind of the European 
continent and with the tremendous dynamism coming from the European 
East.” The tragedy and doom of our time are exemplified in Stefan Zweig, 
distinguished man of letters and representative of the European intelli- 
gentsia, who as an exile in Brazil took his own life in 1942 because, as he 
wrote, “Unusual powers are needed in order to make another wholly new 
beginning.” 

Seventy years earlier, F. M. Dostoyevski was writing both of doom and 
resurrection — doom because of man’s sin presaged by “subterranean tokens 
of an ensuing explosion”; resurrection through the Crucified and Risen 
Christ. The central message of Dostoyevski, imparted without preachment 
but with great literary art, is that Christ, by his living presence, confronts 
our secularized and superficially religious civilization, and in love and silent 
majesty breaks the power of the Grand Inquisitors who seek to use and cor- 
rect and readjust his work to the neglect of human need. 

In the philosopher-statesman 'T. G. Masaryk and his less well-known 
follower, Emanuel Radl, two of Dr. Hromadka’s countrymen are intro- 
duced to the American public. In both men one discovers searching intel- 
lectual analysis applied to the problems of society, but always with a Chris- 
tian background to give perspective and depth. Masaryk, who died in 19377, 
a year before his country’s downfall, saw the storm-clouds gathering but 
believed in the essential power of Christian democracy to salvage civiliza- 
tion. 

The chapter on Barth deals with a figure in general more familiar to the 
American reader, but often misunderstood. Especially helpful is Dr. 
Hromadka’s tracing of the stages of growth in Barth’s thought, from the 
period before the first edition of the Epistle to the Romans (1919) to the 
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climactic changes of the second edition (1921) and on to the Barth of the 
present. 

A concluding chapter draws together with discernment and power the 
affirmative notes in the thought of Dostoyevski, Masaryk, RAdl and the 
Theologians of Crisis. Differing in many respects, all would agree that 
_ “man’s freedom and dignity are doomed if humanity loses faith in divine 
truth and righteousness, love and mercy.” Yet resurrection, not doom, is 
the last word. The author states his own ultimate ground of hope: “And 
now, at the bottom of our abyss, the glory of Christ shines as the only refuge 
_for homeless wanderers and as the only integrating, unifying force of the 
new civilization.” 

Doom and Resurrection deals realistically both with the assault upon 
civilization by Nazi tyranny and with the good news of the Christian Gospel. 
The “doom” from the processes of war itself and the hope of “resurrec- 
tion” from reliance upon war are scarcely touched upon. One is left, there- 
fore, without a clear sense of the social direction in which the Christian hope 
may be expected to carry us. Though it would have been stronger if this 
central problem had been grappled with, it is nevertheless a keen and spir- 


itually invigorating book. 
y 8 8 GEORGIA HARKNESS 


A BATTLE OF CONSCIENCE AGAINST AFFECTION 
Unper Oroers, by WitutAM L. SuLiivan. Richard R. Smith, $2.50. 


“The story of a man’s inborn and inextinguishable thirst for a kingdom 
in God’s likeness.” (Quoted by Dr. Sullivan from Dante.) 


HIS deeply moving spiritual autobiography was interrupted by the 

death of the author in 1935, but it carries him through the lonely moral 
struggle between conscience and the affections which had gone deep into the 
soil of his spiritual home in the Roman Catholic Church. He writes it pri- 
marily for the “fellowship of expatriates,’ that it may hearten them to be- 
lieve ‘‘that their long wandering will not end in pathless wilderness, but in 
some home of peace one day.” Dr. Sullivan has a genius for using the exalted 
language of religion and the moral life so that it stirs profound emotion. 
The reader shares the struggle in “‘that solitude where his soul in authentic 
presence lives with no other companion than the Final Authority which he 
recognizes as supreme.” 

Outward events are touched upon only as they afford the background for 
the emergence of the moral will which, bred in him and nourished by the 
church, finally compelled him to stand alone out from under its shelter. ‘The 
life is entirely consistent. Born in 1872 in East Braintree, Mass., of parents 
from county Cork, Ireland, he began at four to go regularly to Mass and 
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was taken hold upon by the Catholic mystery from the beginning. The 
serious character of his religiousness remained with him throughout and was 
joined with a moral fervor of an extraordinary strength. An excellent early 
education ended with a B.S.T. degree from the Catholic University of 
America in Washington. Paulist father, mission-preacher, professor of the- 
ology followed until, disillusioned, he came out of the Roman Church and 

later identified himself with the Unitarian ministry. 

The first battleground of Dr. Sullivan’s conscience was in the field of 
Biblical study. The Papal letter condemning “Americanism” fell “like a 
bombshell” just before he took priest orders. Of a mission-preacher ques- 
tions concerning the Inquisition would be asked. The young Father Sul- 
livan abhorred the Inquisition. ‘‘Sanctified murder I would not be gentle 
to, however high the authority that would like us to.” Newman’s excuses 
for it completely finished Newman for Sullivan. 

The chapters on ‘““The Bitter Roots of Modernism” and “Heroes of Dis- 
illusionment” take the reader behind the scenes with the leading characters 
in the Modernist attempt to adapt the church to the growing knowledge. 
Persons such as the Abbé Joseph Turmel stand forth in a light that Protes- 
tants would not in any other way apprehend. (Incidentally, the “notes iden- 
tifying persons, movements and books” at the end of the volume are ex- 
cellently done.) Dr. Sullivan’s ability as a dialectician is supremely set forth | 
in the chapter entitled “A ‘Twelvefold Challenge to the Council of the 
Vatican.” Here the imposition upon Catholic faith of the dogma of the 
Pope’s personal infallibility, in addition to the Church’s infallibility, is ex- 
posed by the conduct of the Council of 1870 and by the facts of church his- 
tory and Scripture. It was this issue that finally led the author to follow the 
“one lonely Man who abandoned a priestly and ecclesiastical tradition and 
took for his cause free soul and redeemed personality.” ““Lying or conform- 
ing? The issue passed out of criticism and intellectual debate into the sphere | 
of Right.” 

Here the story was interrupted by Dr. Sullivan’s death. There is ap- 
pended an article published two years before in Contemporary American | 
Theology entitled ‘“The Moral Will and the Faith That Sustains It.” In it 
he argues his ethical theism against all opponents with vigor and clarity. 
Also, with noble magnanimity, he pays tribute to Catholicism for the lasting 
marks which it put upon the dispositions of his mind and heart. They are 
impressively set forth. The substance of the faith of a man Under Orders is: 


I ama responsible soul. I live in a universe that is under the law of souls. There 
can be no such universe without one Sovereign Spirit and His Sovereign purpose 
for it. There can be no such vocation for man without peril. . . . Christ is the 
shower of the way through probation and endurance to the fulfillment whereof 


the very threshold is dark from excess of light. 
JoHN How anp LaTHRoP 
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WHAT MAKES A “PROGRAM” CHRISTIAN? 


CHRISTIAN EMPHASIS IN THE Y.M.C.A. ProcrAM, by Paut M. Limpert. Asso- 
- ctation Press, $1.50. : 
HH: is a timely book in an important field. If one discovers through it 
“how Associations can be made more Christian,” it will have accom- 
plished its announced purpose. The first section, some thirty-five pages, sets 
up criteria by which Christian emphasis may be recognized in an institu- 
tional program and standards by which the effectiveness of Christian em- 
phasis may be judged. The second part, about one hundred pages, presents 
a veritable mine of suggestions for strengthening the ‘“‘C”’ in the Y.M.C.A. 
An index would have been helpful here. 

‘The point of departure is the accepted two-fold methodology of accom- 
plishing the Christian purpose of the Y.M.C.A.; first, through ‘“‘specific 
activities that are commonly associated with Christian living,” and second, 
through a “quality that pervades all the activities and relationships spon- 
sored by the Association.” The latter sets forth an ideal, the realization of 
which is sought in whatever project may be included in a Y.M.C.A. program. 

‘Two questions arise when religious activities are admittedly lessening or 
weakening: Why? and What is to be done about it? The answers, one infers 
from Dr. Limbert’s volume, are “It’s a trend,” and “Introduce into your 
Association measures which have proved successful elsewhere.” ‘These are 
opportunistic answers. 

A very important question which arises in regard to any program, namely, 
“How generally is it in operation?” is nowhere answered in this book. It 
could have been answered, it seems to me, if a relatively simple frequency 
chart had been added as one of the appendices. Granted that a program is 
not more valuable in any one Association because it is found in one hundred 
others; nevertheless, a widely used program does carry a greater presump- 
tion of value than one in use in only ten out of a hundred. 

One inadequacy of Dr. Limbert’s study lies in its limited scope. ‘The addi- 
tion of a single brief chapter would have enabled him to relate the “Y” as 
one of the Christian forces of a community to the other Christian forces in 
terms of a total program, and to indicate the parts which individual 
churches and Councils of Churches and Y.M.C.A.’s can best take in it. Light 
is thrown on this subject by S. Wirt Wiley’s History of Y.M.C.A.-Church 
Relations. When Y.M.C.A.’s were first founded, they were the chief, if not 
the only “ecumenical” organizations in their communities. In many com- 
munities they still are. But in others, where Councils of Churches have been 
formed, the Councils have taken over many activities previously carried by 
the Y.M.C.A.’s. This, I believe, would be borne out by the hypothetical fre- 
quency chart already referred to, if the Y.M.C.A.’s in communities having | 
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Councils of Churches were differentiated from those in communities with- 
out Councils of Churches. 

The general significance of Dr. Limbert’s book lies in the criteria it sup- 
plies by which an evaluation can be arrived at of the effectiveness of pro- 
grams in terms of Christian purpose. ‘These criteria will be equally helpful 
in the evaluation of social and educational programs carried on in the 


churches themselves. 
HucH CHAMBERLIN BURR 


SOLDIER’S RETURN 


WHEN JoHnny Comes Marcuinc Hog, by Drxon WectTER. Houghton, Mif- 

flin Co., $3.00. 

F the human mind is capable of learning anything from the experience 
IE past generations Dixon Wecter’s book, When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home should give us considerable aid and comfort in facing the prob- 
lems of the returning service man. Here is a factual presentation of what 
happened after each of our major American wars: the Revolution, the war 
between the states and the first World War. There is not much attempt to 
probe deeply into psychological problems, and the profounder spiritual 
questions are treated in somewhat airy fashion; but there is a wealth of 
factual and “human interest” material to illustrate what went on and what 
came of it. 

Dr. Wecter is well equipped for his task. He is a former Rhodes Scholar, 
and a professor in the University of California at Los Angeles. He has writ- 
ten two earlier books, The Saga of American Society and The Hero in 
America, which have familiarized him with a wide range of sources for his 
material. The Guggenheim Memorial Foundation gave him a fifteen- 
month fellowship during which he assembled the illustrations for this vivid 
and readable book. 

Dr. Wecter finds no evidence that the experience of war leaves any tend- — 
ency to criminality or lawlessness among veterans. War-time experience 
represents a special world in which they lived for a time, but which they 
leave behind with little regret and remarkably little change in their mind- 
set. “As he went forth so he (Johnny) will return: friendly, generous, easy- 
going, brave, the citizen soldier of America.” The people who are more apt 
to be the worse for war are those at home who have been subjected to a 
training in mass hatreds and class and racial conflicts, while given little op- 
portunity for any cleansing release of emotion. 

As to financial aid for the returning soldier, all Dr. Wecter’s evidence 


points to the great advantage of a little given promptly over a larger grant 
at a later time. 
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The book has some moving paragraphs on the attitudes toward peace of 
the veterans of the first World War, the work of Senators Lodge and John- 
son, and the leadership of Wilson. It tells some good stories of the rehabili- 
tation work done for the wounded and the maimed. It reveals the pathetic 
inadequacy of our work in religious education. A dying sailor was urged to 
pray. He didn’t know the words. He was urged to speak to God as if to his 
own father. “How’m I doin’, Old Man?” was his instant response. Yet an 
army poll showed that sixty-three per cent of the enlisted men regarded 
prayer as the greatest support in battle. 

A book of this type has a special value for the religious worker beyond its 
application to the immediate problem at hand. There is a tonic realism 
about such presentations as this which provides an invaluable check on 
vague and theoretical generalizations about human nature. It brings us 
back to the real people on our block and in our pews. 

GEORGE C. VINCENT 


“THEY CRUCIFIED HIM” 


A PLAIN MAN LooKs AT THE Cross, by Lestiz D. WEATHERHEAD. A bingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 
HE able minister of the City Temple, London, is probably read more 
widely in America than any other contemporary English clergyman. 
His books make it clear that he is a theologian of no mean ability and a first- 
rate psychologist. With these qualifications he combines a devout spirit 
which speaks to the heart of the reader. Particularly is this evident in his 
recent volume, A Plain Man Looks at the Cross. Some who write allegedly 
for the plain man either overestimate his ability or underestimate the need 
of simplicity. This is not true, however, of this book, which attempts and 
succeeds in expressing profound truth clearly through simple language and 
often homely illustration. 

Dr. Weatherhead begins by expressing his dissatisfaction with many of 
the current ideas regarding the crucifixion. He proceeds constructively to 
present his own ideas under such chapter headings as: “How Jesus Came to 
His Cross,” “What Jesus Said About His Cross,” “The Task to which Jesus 
Committed Himself,” “How Men Have Interpreted the Cross,” “The Cost 
of Our Deliverance,” ““The Manner of Our Deliverance.” He admits that 
his approach may not seem “complete” or “satisfying” to all readers. 

The chapter in the book which seems to this reviewer the most original 
if not daring is the one entitled ‘““The Cost of Our Deliverance.” Jesus’ ap- 
parent reluctance to die, a reluctance which was not shared by the martyrs, 
was not due to any lack of courage but to his realization of the fact that “even 
the Cross was not the end, but in a sense the beginning of a new burden, the 
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burden of a continued humanity, a continued ministry on the other side of 
death.” He pictures Jesus therefore wedded to man as a bridegroom to his 
bride — bearing literally the awful burden of human sin and suffering. This 
concept Dr. Weatherhead discusses movingly, at times even disturbingly. 
Many, I think, while believing in the continuing redemptive work of Jesus, 
will not either conceive it or phrase it quite so literally. 

The author leaves one in no doubt of his sincere and wholehearted loy- 
alty to Christ, a loyalty which he makes the reader eager to share. 

HarRo_p C. PHILLIPS 


JESUS AND A MULTITUDE 


BEHOLD THE Man, edited by RatpH L. Woops. The Macmillan Company, 

$3.00. ; 

HIS is an anthology of prose selections concerning Jesus Christ. In his 
aes Mr. Woods outlines the entrance requirements for ad- 
mission to his anthology. In his judgment, each selection was written by an 
outstanding person. What this person had to say was interesting and he 
had put his comment in readable prose. He had said nothing to plead for 
or condemn any creed, church, or faith. He had not discussed Christ from 
the standpoint of any particular church or creed. Obviously such tests rule 
out a vast Christological literature, and in their effort to be theologicaily 
neutral, weight the balance on the side of a “low” Christology. Nevertheless 
the result is an extraordinarily interesting collection from a wide variety 
of authors who have dealt with Jesus as Man, God, Teacher, Redeemer, 
Leader, Messiah and Reformer. (A curious order of titles, by the way.) 

As is the case with most books about Jesus, this volume is more interesting 
because of what it reveals about the writers than because of any new light 
which it throws upon the character or nature of the Man of Nazareth. There 
is no suggestion that the editor was under the spell of the mistaken notion 
that he could add lustre to the name of Jesus by pointing out that many 
famous people had spoken well of him. He has selected passages which in- 
dicate the reactions of many different writers as they have thought seriously 
about the impact of Jesus upon human life and history, and in so doing has 
given us windows into their minds. ; 

From one standpoint the study of this anthology results in disappoint- 
ment, for it seems to confirm the common charge that every man reads his 
own ideals into the character and teachings of Jesus. Mary Austin calls him 
“a small-town man.” Robert G. Ingersoll speaks of him as “the reformer 
who loved his fellow men.” Hendrik Van Loon accepts him “‘as one of the 
greatest of my gay philosophers.” Voltaire refers to him as “an adorable and 
incomprehensible mystery.” Francis Thompson hails him as “the most 
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beautiful among the sons of men.” Thomas Paine said that “he was a vir- 
tuous and an amiable man.” Oscar Wilde wrote that “he was the first in- 
dividualist in history.’”’ Woodrow Wilson affirmed that he is our revelation 
of God. Havelock Ellis claimed that “the religion of Jesus was the most 
aristocratic of religions.” Gandhi confessed that he regarded “Jesus of 
Nazareth as one among the mighty teachers that the world has had.” To 
Goethe Jesus appeared “as a true Philosopher.” To Aldous Huxley the 
essence of Jesus’ teaching seems to be non-resistance. Giovanni Papini calls 
him “‘a poet”; Ibsen, “the greatest rebel that ever lived’; Cardinal Faul- 
haber, “the one Superman of history’; Beverley Nichols, “by far the great- 
est wit that the world has ever known’; H. G. Wells, the teacher of ‘“‘one of 
the most revolutionary doctrines that ever stirred and changed human 
thought”; President Thomas G. Masaryk, “the greatest of the prophets”; 
Upton Sinclair, “a prince of the soul”; Reinhold Niebuhr “this Christ who 
died for men’s sins upon the cross.” ‘This is to select a few sentences here 
and there almost at random. 

But if men tend to identify their own ideals with the Jesus of history, 
even more impressive is the fact that men of so many minds and moods all 
converge upon him as the object of their deepest devotion. On second 
thought it is a fair question whether their highest ideals are not their re- 
sponse to him, rather than original creations of their own thought which 
they project upon the figure of Jesus. The variety of interpretations only 
accentuates his fulness, of which so many different viewpoints yield frag- 
mentary glimpses. The total impact of the volume is to emphasize his ma- 
jestic figure, with hints of meanings and of power too great for analytical 
minds to compass. 

One word of warning may be in order. A little knowledge of a book like 
this isa very dangerous thing. The blurb on the wrapper says that this book 
“will be particularly useful to ministers in preparing sermons.” It may be 
the opposite of useful, if a minister succumbs to the temptation to adorn 
his sermons with these selected gems, or attempts to increase the spiritual 
content of otherwise earth-bound discourses by retailing to his congrega- 
tions these tributes to Jesus on the part of great men from Karl Adam to 
Francis Younghusband. But there can never be too many books about 
Jesus, and no one can ever be brought face to face with him from too many 
angles. Let the reader use this volume as a book of devotion, keep it near at 
hand where he can pick it up for his own refreshment of spirit, turn again 
and again toward the central figure of history in company with other men 
and women who have regarded him with reverence — then this book will 
help him to “Behold the Man.” Whether or not it will convince him that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself is another matter. 

MorGANn PHELPs Noyes 
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THE “NEW GEOGRAPHY” AND THE BIBLE 


Tur WESTMINSTER HisToRICAL ATLAS TO THE BIBLE, edited by GEORGE ERNEST 
Wricnt and Fioyp VIVIAN FILson, with an introductory article by WILLIAM 
FoxweE.t Atsricut. The Westminster Press, $3.50. 

NEW atlas of Palestine has long been sadly needed. The progress of 

excavation and exploration during the last twenty-five years in that 
small land has been phenomenal and has antiquated the best studies of for- 
mer years. Archaeologists have reaped the results of the excellent begin- 
nings made before the first World War and have added immeasurably to 
our knowledge of both the land and its ancient inhabitants. The volume 
which Professors Wright and Filson of McCormick Theological Seminary 
have produced has made use of all the old and new knowledge of the land 
and the Westminster Press has embodied it in a most attractive and satis- 
factory form. 

It begins with a concise and authoritative survey of the “rediscovery of 
the Biblical world” in recent years, written by W. F. Albright, who is better 
fitted than anyone else to prepare such an account. After a chapter on the 
outstanding physical characteristics of the strange little land, a series of fif- 
teen chapters considers the political geography of the successive periods of 
Biblical history from the “age of the patriarchs” to the first great period of 
Christian expansion ending with the “age of Constantine.” Another chap- 
ter discusses the history of Jerusalem and the book ends with an excellent 
description of the “excavations in modern Palestine” upon which the value 
of the atlas so largely depends. 

Each chapter is accompanied by a superb plate which illustrates its con- 
tents. Six of them, prepared by Professor Wright, cover the Old Testament 
period, and five, prepared by Professor Filson, the briefer period from Alex- 
ander to Constantine. ‘Three chapters and plates, on which the two authors 
collaborated, describe successively in some detail northern, central, and 
southern Palestine in Biblical times. 

The eighteen plates serve to illustrate, as fully as could possibly be ex- 
pected, every period and every feature of Palestine’s topography and his- 
tory. ‘The long series on Palestine, based on a relief map drawn by Dr. 
George Barrois of Princeton Theological Seminary, admirably depicts the 
history of the country against the background of its peculiar physiography. 
Another series begun by Dr. Barrois and completed by Mr. Hal Arbo does 
the same for the Mediterranean world. 

Well-chosen photographic illustrations add life and interest to the nar- 
rative. The text is so simply and directly written that it can be used by those 
without exceptional preparation, although its scholarly content makes it 
indispensable for the specialist. A chronological outline based on the latest 
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_ discoveries and discussions, and a “topographical concordance to the Bible” 
_ will be found to be most useful. Everything considered, the book will prove 
invaluable to the student of the Bible and of ancient history. No preacher or 
Bible teacher can afford to be without it. 


Cc. C. McCown 


A SUBJECT FOR MANY BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL HERITAGE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by Harotp A. 
Bosiey. Willett, Clark & Co., $2.00. 
Heer A. BOSLEY’S reason for writing this book was a good reason. 
He was deeply disturbed by the tendency to separate philosophy and 
religion, a tendency harmful to both. This is seen, on the one hand, by the 
complete secularization of philosophy which some professional philoso- 
phers encourage, and, on the other hand, by the emphasis on sheer revela- 
tion which some theologians encourage. The result is that the philosophy 
which remains is relatively abstract while the religion which remains has 
no antidote against irrational or absurd faiths. Harold Bosley, in attacking 
this familiar division, is really waging a war on two fronts. He is equally 
opposed to nonreligious philosophy and to nonphilosophical religion. 

The subject of the book is enough to make it important. ‘The author deals 
with a real problem and he deals with it vigorously. He wants the shepherds 
of religious flocks to avoid all the easy answers, to see the fallacy of sup- 
posing that there is any capsule form of gospel that can be dispensed quickly 
to a sick world, and to recognize the degree to which the time-tested an- 
swers may really be the best answers for our tragic time. Writing both as a 
minister of the Gospel and as a philosopher, he addresses himself chiefly to 
his fellow ministers. The volume contains five addresses as given in the 
summer of 1944 to the Pastors’ Institute at the University of Chicago, to 
which are added brief selections from three ancient philosophers, Plato, 
Aristotle and Plotinus. 

The author weakens his attack, it seems to me, by underestimating the 
amount of opposition to his central thesis. ‘““Che idea that philosophy and 
religion could be kept separate in any thoroughgoing sense,” he writes, “is 
now widely acknowledged to be pure mythology.” If that were true, such a 
study as Harold Bosley has attempted would not be desperately needed; but 
my experience makes me doubt the truth of the statement. In any case a 
great many of our most vocal philosophers are frankly irreligious. ‘The re- 
port from numerous college campuses is that the strongest antagonism to 
religion frequently comes from the departments of philosophy, not from 
the natural or social sciences. But Bosley’s book gives little indication that 
this is the case. In short, the kind of union of philosophy and religion which 
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Harold Bosley’s training makes possible is far more rare and more gravely 
needed than he appears to suppose. 

Working within very small compass, the author of this volume had to de- 
cide where to put the emphasis and he decided to put it on ancient thinkers. 
This has some advantages, but the disadvantages may be greater. One result 
is that no space is available for really searching treatments of the problems 
of philosophy which are most pressing for contemporary theologians. ‘The 
chapter on Truth, for example, gives little indication of the battle line 
which is formed in regard to the various interpretations of pragmatism con- 
cerning the meaning of Truth. The fact is that thousands of literate people 
have been made skeptical about there even being any objective order of 
Truth; and if there is no such order it is obvious that we cannot know it. 
The average undergraduate in our congregations has some hazy notions to 
the effect that “truth changes” or that knowledge is “a satisfactory reaction 
to environment.” Actually, most theologians believe, this naive pragmatism 
is wholly inconsistent with the basic insights of the Christian religion, but 
the reader would not get this impression from a perusal of Bosley’s book. 

Dr. Bosley shows a competent knowledge of the thought of the men he 
discusses, but he exhibits toward many of them an excess of tolerance. ‘Thus 
the average reader would gather that Dr. Bosley is in fundamental agree- 
ment with David Hume in his celebrated attack on miracle. We are told 
that “what he did was to make clear that reliance upon argument from 
miracle is utterly dangerous to the whole case of religion.” ‘Those are strong 
words. Do they mean that all Christians who do believe in miracles and 
who rely upon them as evidence of God’s purpose are basing their convic- 
tions on something wholly exploded or outmoded? If so, we are condemning 
the intellectual processes of a great many thoughtful and highly respected 
Christians. | 

The author admits that some kinds of philosophy are easily appropriated 
by the Christian faith whereas other kinds are such that “religion cannot 
afford to have an intellectual alliance” with them. But he lists only three of 
the latter: mechanistic materialism, Schopenhauer’s voluntarism and E. S. 
Spaulding’s theory of chance. Why are not many more mentioned in the 
same way? What would the author say of logical positivism, for instance? 
Apparently he believes that most philosophical systems are essentially com- 
patible with the Christian faith since he says, “But for every philosophical 
system like those last mentioned there are scores that are fundamentally 
sympathetic with the essential world view of the Christian faith.” I wish I 
could be as hopeful as that, but I cannot be. . 

The subject which is the subject of this book should be the subject of 
many. ‘he problem is of such a nature that it cannot be handled briefly. 
Nearly all the defects of this book, indeed, are the necessary defects of one 
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which seeks to cover too much territory. The contributions of philosophy 
to the practical task of religion are’so numerous that each reader will be 
bound to miss those he wanted stressed. This book, so far as I can see, does 
not mention Kant’s “categorical imperative,” yet this has certainly become 
one of the great factors in “the philosophical heritage of the Christian 
faith.” I expected a treatment of this in connection with the Golden Rule, 
such as ‘Temple provided in Nature, Man and God, but I did not find it. 
The conclusion is that Harold Bosley and others equipped as he is must 
carry the enterprise farther. The author deserves the thanks of all who are 
seeking, like Thomas Carlyle’s father, to be “religious with the consent of 
all of their faculties.’’ He deserves thanks because he has seen a problem bet- 
ter than most and has made a courageous beginning in handling it. 
D. ELTON ‘TRUEBLOOD 


ARGUMENT OF ATMOSPHERE 


’ Lanps Away, by Eart Martatrt. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 


So books seek to produce conviction by presenting both relevant and 
reasonable facts. Others would win acceptance by presenting persuasive 
plausibilities. Still others rely on quoting impressive authorities. But per- 
haps the most effective way to convince unbelievers is by what may be called 
the cogent argument of atmosphere. For belief is born not so much from 
mere data, nor solely from ratiocination, nor even from the arbitrary dic- 
tates.of dogma; but rather from the warm womb of life itself. Conviction, 
to be authentic, must be a vital force that permeates the total personality. 
Faith, in the fullest sense, must emerge from something more than factual 
evidence, logical conclusions and authoritative say-so. It is not derived ex- 
clusively from mental activity, nor from the will to believe, nor even from 
emotional response. Rather it is absorbed, as it were, through the pores of 
the entire personality from a viable environment. 

‘Thus the Master did not insist that his disciples should achieve a saving 
faith merely by giving intellectual assent to his teaching, nor by doing his 
will only, nor even by loving him. His all-inclusive imperative was that they 
follow him, i.e., that they loyally, receptively live in the quickening climate 
of his creative character. 

Were the apologists of Christianity wise enough, they would not argue, 
plead and dogmatize so much. They would rather exert themselves to mas- 
ter the much more difficult art of creating a kind of intellectual and spirit- 
ual atmosphere so pregnant with persuasiveness as to be irresistible. But 
such skill calls for that something commonly recognized as the poetic touch, 
which in turn requires a combination of vivid imagination and wizardry 


with words. 
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All this is written to point out the peculiarly potent appeal of Earl Mar- 
latt’s latest book entitled Lands Away. Above all else, it is an atmosphere- 
creator. As such it is more than logical, didactic and authentic. It is illu- 
minating, inspiring and adroitly indirect. Its atmospheric argument is as 
persuasive as it is pervasive. No. frontal attacks are made on the secular 
strongholds of skepticism, cynicism and the crass materialism of modernity. 
The weak mortar of these apparently formidable bastions of unbelief is 
simply disintegrated by the penetrating atmosphere of radiant faith. ‘Their 
sand foundations are so effectively dissolved that, like the famed walls of 
Jericho, they fall down flat. 

Reading this book is like climbing out of the smoke-shrouded valleys of 
theological battling, and attaining those spiritual heights where one can 
breathe the moral ozone of clear conviction as to what is real and good and 
true. One’s spiritual horizons are vastly extended, perspective is restored, 
and one finds his faith confirmed by his ability to look, not at the temporal 
things which are so commonly obsessive, but at the eternal things which are 


seen only by the spiritually alive. Henry H. CRANE 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page xv.) 


The great public war housing projects have made their special contribu-— 
tions to the widening circle of co-operation. In undertaking the administra- 
tion of the co-ordinated religious program in such centers, the Councils of 
Churches were naturally bound to associate all possible religious elements. 
The personnel employed included a large proportion of workers who never 
under any previous circumstances had or could have borne the commission 
of the central block of well-established churches which were chiefly financ- 
ing the program. The result has been certain rather weird theological com- 
binations and cultural coats of many colors. Quite beyond this, however, 
stands the fact that the church has proved ecumenically faithful to the 
exigency of the situation. It has adjusted itself to the needs of the people 
and found itself able to utilize devoted workers more in touch with the 
masses than the ecclesiastical leaders were, workers able and willing to serve 
in unconventional circumstances. All these deserve the salute of the whole 
church. It has been a wholesome and emancipating experience that the 
well-established churches have been able to unstiffen their methods and 
to maintain a common front in casually thrown together temporary com- 
munities consisting of all sorts and conditions of men. The resulting 
widened fellowship must not contract. Indeed it must now expand until 
it becomes habitual with the church everywhere. 


